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What Preparation Have You Made to Take Care of Your Land This Winter? 





O CARE for and improve 
his soil is the farmer’s first 
great duty, and the prob- 

lem of how best to do this is the 
greatest of all problems he, as a 
farmer, has to solve. We have 
thought it fitting, therefore, that 
in this issue, devoted chiefly to 
the preparation of the farm and 
the household for the coming 
winter, we should on this first 
page ask each reader what he 
has done to prepare his fields for 
a comfortable winter. 

.1t is such a big question, too, 
that no farmer can afford not to 
answer it fairly and frankly. 
For, mind you, Mr. Reader, upen 
the care you take of your land, 
more than upon any other one 
thing, depends your success or 
failure as a farmer. The man 
who improves his soil is a good 
farmer; the man who depletes 
his soil is a bad farmer. 











Let us ask the question again, 
then, What preparation have you 
made to take care of your land this winter? 
to answer. 

The picture on this page shows a field that was well taken care 
of. Its owner knew that it does land harm to lie exposed to our 
winter rains—bare and shivering, as it were—and to have the water 
running over it, carrying away, not only the life-giving elements of 
the soil, but in many cases the soil itself. So he sowed his land in 
& cover crop—hairy vetch in this case—to protect it. He did it just 
on the same principle that he would give his cattle and horses a 
shelter from the sleet and the winter rain. The poor shivering horse 
Out in the fence corner is utilizing, in the effort to keep warm, feed 
that should have gone to the building up of his body or to the sup- 
plying of energy for doing useful work. The neglected field, with the 
scattered corn. or cotton stalks as its only protection, is giving up to 
the water that runs over it or through it elements of fertility that 
should have gone to the growing of creps for the owner’s benefit. 
How can land so treated be expected to produce profitable crops? 

The stiff red clays in the eolder portions of our territory, if 
Plowed deeply now and left in ridges so as to prevent washing, may 
be all the better for a winter’s freezing and thawing; but in all the 
warmer parts of the South and on all light lands there should be some 
crop growing—a crop that will protect the soil and furnish feed for 
live stock or food for the family. 

This crop should have been sown some time ago, but most readers 
can still sow rye, and find it profitable. And if you have land that 
is not as rich as you would like for it to be, you should not wait 
another day to begin helping it to get better. 

Lots of land needs drainage, too, and some of it ditching and terrac- 
ing to prevent washing. These things can be done now, and where 


We leave it to you 





A FIELD OF HAIRY VETCH 


This Land Was Prepared for the Winter and so Grew Richer Instead of Poorer. 


needed they should be done at once. The land, like the live stock, 
and like the farmer himself, should be improving this winter so as 
to meet the coming spring “in better heart.’’ Then there is reasonable 
hope that it will yield larger returns than this year. No care of other 
details on the farm can make up for neglect of the soil; for a good 
soil is essential to any enduring system of profitable farming. 
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Alfalfa that has made a fair fall growth should 
not be cut now. Let it stand as a winter protec- 
tion. A good dressing of Thomas phosphate in the 
early spring will be a great help. This will also be 
good for crimson clover. 





Canada peas and oats make about the most un- 
certain hay crop you can sow in the South. If 
the spring is wet and cold they may do fairly 
well, but in a spring like the last, when it got hot 
early, they will do nothing so far as the peas are 
concerned. 





In frames under glass I set lettuce plants of the 
big Boston type 8x10 inches, and find that this 
gives plenty of room. The smaller Tennis Ball 
can be set 8x8 inches and the leaf lettuce, the 
Grand Rapids, the same distance, so that it is 
crowded for blanching. This is an excellent let- 
tuce for home use, but does not sell well in the 
East. 





“How will it do to plant English peas in the 
fall?” The tall Marrowfats are commonly plant- 
ed in November in eastern North Carolina some- 
times along the dead cotton stalks as a support. 
But the extra early peas are better planted in 
January. I always planted in North Carolina the 
first good spell after New Years day. The later 
wrinkled peas should not be planted till late Feb- 
ruary, as they are apt to rot if planted too early. 





There is no advantage in planting Irish pota- 
toes in the fall. In my experiments I found that 
they started too early and got frosted. In general, 
the best time to plant them is in February, 
though, of course, in the lower South and in 
Florida they are planted earlier. But I have 
seen potatoes in north Florida badly frosted that 
;were planted in January. February is much safer 
fin nearly all sections of the South, and these 
‘gometimes get caught by frost in March in North 
Carolina. 4 aj 


Several letters ask for information about plow- 
ng land for wheat. November is too late to start 
to prepare land for wheat. Wheat needs a careful 
preparation of the soil some time before ~ ‘ing 
time, so that the soil can get well settled. ut is 
asually too late for the best results, to sow wheat 
after cotton. The cotton land should be in crim- 
gon clover, and wheat will do better after corn or 
tobacco is cut from the land and the surface finely 
disked weeks before seeding time. Of course, in 
most parts of the South wheat can be sowed in 
November, but the preparation of the soil should 
have been made a month or more ago. 








“L. A. Niven says that October and November 
are the times to prune the Scuppernong grape. 
My father used to prune in June, and I have 
pruned every month from June to November with 
no bleeding at all.’”” So writes a reader. The 
time for pruning any plant will depend on what 
you propose to accomplish by the pruning. If 
you want to check too rapid a growth, the sum- 
mer pruning is all right, but if you want to pro- 
mote growth, then prune when the plant is dor- 
mant. There will not be bleeding in summer for 
the leaves will take up the sap, but the summer 
pruning will be a check to the growth all the 
same, 





We hope that many of our readers who have not 
yet started bank accounts are planning to put 
some money into the bank when this year’s crops 
are sold. A bank account does much to promote 
economy, leading a man to save money many 
times when he would probably spend it if he kept 
it in his pocket, and it also increases a man’s dig- 
nity and self-respect—makes him feel that he is 
really a ‘“‘business man.’”’ Moreover, a bank ac- 
count enables one to transact all kinds of business 
more satisfactorily, providing a receipt for each 
disbursement in the form of the returned check, 
and in making remittances by mail it saves the 
risk of sending cash and the annoyance of getting 
money orders. Start a bank account this fall even 
if you have only $25 to begin with. 





I have understood that in some sections two 
customs have prevailed to a greater or less extent 
which tend to depress cotton prices. One of 
these is when farmers sell their cotton and then 
buy cotton on contract for future delivery. Of 
course this has the same effect in supplying buy- 


ers and preventing ingreased prices as if the farm- 
er had sold without any oentract. ‘hese cul- 
tracts are contrary to the law of his State, but | 
am not informed as to whether it is contrary to 
the laws of other cotton States. The other prac- 
tice is for farmers to turn their cotton over 
with an agreement that the price shal) be the 
price at which cotton is selling at some future 
time when the farmer demands payment. Of 
course, so far as affecting the price of cotton is 
concerned, the farmer had as well! turn his cotton 
loose at once without reference to future prices. 





Farming vs. Planting Cotton. 


“I made the mistake of sowing crimson 

clover seed in my cotton too early, or in 
July, and almost ruined the cotton, for the grass 
as now three feet high between the rows. But I 
will make 2,000 pounds an acre. This would be 
a big crop for some people, but on the same farm 
where I cultivated the cotton late I have land no 
better that will make 3,000 pounds. Deep break- 
ing, rapid and late cultivation, does the work for 
me..... Have only been farming this land for 
six years. When I bought it eight years ago it 


\ N EASTERN North Carolina farmer writes: 





The Poor Man Still Has a Chance 


KNOW a man who years ago went in debt, 
[ without a penny, for an old piece of land 

that grew nothing on its deep sand but 
sassafras sprouts, land that would come as 
near failing to sprout peas as any land in the 
world. To-day, after 20 years of hard work, 
he can draw his check for thousands, has a 
beautiful home, great barns, and has refused 
$250 per acre for his land, and has bought 
more, and now works nearly 700 acres, em- 
ploying at times as many as 75 hands, and 
makes a moderate fortune every year. It 
takes brains and energy, and the man that 
iuas these will make a success at farming, 
while the man who is content to scratch 
along on a chattel mortgage every year, with 
as little thought about the study of his busi- 
ness as the mule he works, will always have 
poor land, poor mules, and no implement but 
a tooth-pick plow, and will do more actual 
hard labor than the man who studies and 
aims for higher things. 











was rented and made 300 to 500 pounds of cotton 
an acre..... I have always succeeded when 
governed by you.” 

All of which is very pleasant reading and shows 
that the work of The Progressive Farmer is tell- 
ing in the South. The man who, by good farm- 
ing, makes 3,000 pounds of seed cottou an acre 
does not need to put all his land in cotton, for he 
gets more with less labor than the man who takes 
eight or ten acres te make 3,U0UU pounds, 

But these crops are not made by the men who 
depend on cotton for everything they need. The 
man who makes 3,000 pounds of lint will doubt- 
less be feeding stock and will be making his own 
pork and bacon, while the man who buys his meat 
is paying the man out West who raised the hug, 
the railroad that carried it to Chicago, the packer 
who killed and cured it, and becaine a millionaire, 
the railroad that brought it South and the wer- 
chant who sold itto him. Every one of these gets 
a profit out of that bacon and the all-cotton man 
pays them all out of his little crop that he has 
grown on a piece of old dead sand and clay that 
he has attempted to galvanize into temporary life 
with a couple of hundred pounds of 2—8—2 an 
acre. 

And all the time he could have raised the pig 
and cured the bacon more cheaply than the man 
out West that raised it, and would cut off all the 
profits of the railroads, the packer and the mer- 
chant. 

A successful business farmer in South Carolina 
told me some years ago that the cured and smoked 
bacon and hams in his smoke-house had cost him 
an average of 4% cents a pound. The all-cotton 
men were then paying 14 cents a pound four the 
white sides from the West heavily charged with 
barytes, and that have got to pay more tow. And 
there is no part of this country where pork can 
be made as cheaply as in the South, because of 
the great variety of feeds one can grow for the 
hogs to forage on all summer. You cannot make 
bacon for 44 cents a pound if you feed only corn, 
but with rape and crimson clover, cowpeas and 
sweet potatoes that the hogs can root in succes- 
sion, you can make pork cheaper than the North- 
erm and Western farmers. 

But you can not do it with razor-backs. You 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


must have pigs that mature quickly and make big- 
ger hams than noses. I have seep hogs rooting 
among the saw palmettoes in Florida that looked 
as though they needed a weight on their tails to 
balance their heads. These are not the sort to 
raise for profit, but with good hearty sows of the 
common stock and a full-blooded boar one can 
soon breed up a profitadte stock at smal) expense. 
Get at it and stop making other people rich out 
of a small yield of coltea, 





Loss of Fertility by Winter Leaching. 


there {s much loss from leaching in the soil 
in winter of phosphate and potash. I have 
been taught that there is little loss of these.’ 

The ieaving ef the land bare in winter will not 
cause any appreciable loss of phesphate or potash. 
The main loss is the washing out of soluable ni- 
trates the most costly form of plant food when 
purchased in a fertilizer. If we have a green 
winter crop on the land these nitrates will be tak- 
en up and we ean recover them in the form of or- 
ganic nitrogen when the winter crop is turned un- 
der in the spring. 

The chief toss of mineral matters is from crop- 
ping and grazing. The grain and seed crops carry 
off a great deal of phosphorus and every young 
animal fed on the land carries off a great deal 
in the making of his bony frame. Hence, in cul- 
tivated land the phosphates are rapidly used up. 
In a state of nature there is little loss because 
there is always the winter cover of hardy native 
plants, and the uncultivated soil is gaining all the 
time. But when we go to taking crops from the 
land, we must in some way restore the loss, and 
the greatest loss to be restored artificially in fer- 
tilizers is the phosphorus. Nitrogen as nitrates 
leaves us rapidly, but the air is full of nitrogen, 
and we can get it through the growing of legume 
crops, and nature is always restoring some nitro- 
gen, for we get about six pounds a year on an 
average in the rainfall. 

No farmer who farms right need ever buy nitro- 
gen or ammonia in a fertilizer, but the only way 
he can restore the loss of phosphorus and potas- 
sium is by returning them to the soil in the form 
of phosphoric acid and potash. Do that and grow 
and feed legume crops, and save the manure care- 
fully, and you never need to spend,a cent for 
ammonia. 


ex YOU think,’’ asks a subscriber, ‘‘that 





How to Cure | ams. 


A Y METHOD of curing hams is as follows: 
M Trim them neatly and make a brine strong 
enough to float a fresh egg. 

this and let them remain four or five days to draw 


Put them in 


all blood. Then take them out and boil and skim 
the brine and when cold return them to the brine, 
adding envugh fresh brine to cover them, and 
then add for each 100 pounds of ham a pint of 
tlack molasses and an ounce of saltpeter, and let 
the hams remain in the brine two or three 
weeks. Then take them out and hang and smoke 
well with hickory wood or corn cobs and smutber 
the fire with green cedar brush. When well 
smoked, take them down and paint them all over 
with a thick mixture of bluck melasses and black 
pepper. Wrap in stout brown paper and put each 
in a cotton sack and dip it in lime wash and hang 
in a dark smoke-house. The hams will improve 


till a year old. 


I treat shoulders in the same way, and sides, 
except that the sides remain in brine half the time 
the hams do. Jowls treated in this way are fine 
for boiling with turnip greens in the spring. 





When the train stopped at the little Southern 
station, the Northern tourist sauntered out on the 
platform. Under a scrub oak stood a lean animal 
with scraggy bristles. The tourist was interested. 
“What do you call that?” be inquired of a lanky 
native, 

‘‘Razor-back hawg.” 

“Well, what is he doing rubbing against that 
tree?” 

“He’s stropping himself, mister, jest stropping 
himself.’’-—The Housekeeper. 





While you are at it there’s nothing like pick- 
ing out a good looking wife, because even the 
handsomest woman looks homely sometimes, and 
so you get a little variety; but a homely one can 
only look worse than usual. Beauty is only 
skin-deep, but that’s deep enough to satisfy any 
reasonable man.—Old Gorgon Graham. 





Whatever is hateful to thee, do not to thy 
neighbor.—The Talmud. 
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"Timely Farm Suggestions. 


By Tait Butler. 








j 
A BATCH @F PLOWING HINTS. 


If deep ploging or subsoiling is to 
pe done, the fall of the year Is the 
pest time in so far as the effects on 
the land are concerned. The sub- 
soil is seldom dry enough to make 
subsoil plowing satisfactory except 
jp the fall of the year. At this time 
the clay subsoil will crumble and 
preak up ip small lumps the size of 
marbles. This is the ideal condition 
of the subsoil for breaking. To sub- 
soil in the spring or early summer, 
when it is wet is of doubtful value, 
and sometimes does much actual 
harm. 

The same facts also largely apply 
to deep plowing, that is, to plowing 
that is deeper than the land has been 
previously broken. The objection to 
deep plowing in the fall is that if 
winter-growing crops are sown a 
stand is difficult to obtain unless 
(mate 





OUR LAND EXCHANG! | 


‘eras Wanted or Otiered For Sale or Ren 








tp this departmeat we shal! oublis7 offer 
age of ai! land wanted or offered for sale or 
torrent. We do not extend our genera! 
quarantee to such announcem=nts_ becanse 
avery purchaser should see land for bim 
elt before uying. but no ma. ‘s permit'e- 
to offer land for sale in our oaper unt! he 
has firet shown us satisfactory refe-ences 
as to hovesty and finsncial -eenonss ‘Nite. 
section, northeast 
Georgia. The land of 
1 


YONAH LAND siscea scores’ 


nects to fruft growers, dairs men, stockme:, and 
een. A oon demand for div rsified farmins 
os pegest to sell every month, close to merkot and 
best orice:. Twenty odd tourist hot 's in Habersham Co, 
h summer and winter resorts) only 78 mi'es from 
lanta, on main in» of Southern Ral'way to Washin 
D.C. Ten acre anole orcourd p oducrd 8500 bustels 
of apples, nerti: g $3900 00 Equliy as good f -r peache- 
sm, grapes ete The best ‘ffar ing lands will pro- 
Mice Tto 2 oales of c tton, 60 to 100 bushels of corn per 











The famous Piedm vi 


acre, besides large crops of -ma! grain and >ay ure 
water, fine climate, no mosqui'oes, splendid scenery 
achools and churches, 1806 oe con be. 
range from $5 00 t > $59.00 per acre en* for deserintive 
tampniet and arte ist” CORNELIA REAL ESTATE & 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. Cornelia Georgia. 








It is in Alabima and Georgia, and corsists of 
low-priced la. d *hat earns more net money then 
land which c sts three cr fv ur times as much 
where unimproged land is scarce, 


Other advan; of the country served by the 
Centr 1 cf C€ ’s two thous nd mils of 
rm dernr ilu: gy@e@ an exceptional opportunity 
{rthe gene @ Qgmmor in the nearby markets 
andla ge loc @@ @aggernd, at good prices, forall 
his product ;f@me growing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfail, @.king more than one crop each 
yea ; and a h‘alihful, mili climate, suited to 
fruits and truck crops. 

We want nwre farmers along our lines, and to prove 


these alvantages. w 1] mas) a free book profusely 
illust at d with duotone engravings, supported by 
signed stutements from the men who grew the crops 
and raised the live-stock; and tell how we can help 


find just the farm you want. Write TODAY. 
1”. F. Jackson, Agricultvral Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
275 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia 
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Best Land in the South 


For the Voney 








Soil rich loam, gently rolling, well watered, 
above overflow, well improved; no stumps. Price 
less than expense of clearing stumps in other 
sections. Most legumes grow to perfection. 
Health and water good. Large tracts for inves- 
tors; small farms if you like. Near railroad. 


H Guy Hathorn, Woodville, Miss. 


Rich 90-Acre P+ nn-ylvania Farm 
With Crops and Equipme> t. 


Big produc ive Farm, ouly zo miles ‘rom thi «delphi , 
&ndciuse owsrkets:né ol.cther advarteg >. 6 ar 
larich, fertile fields, mst eau- uteres pi sture, b= - 
ance in gvod ‘imi r; plenty of fruit; goou 7-rovn 
house, lai ge bar: s an~ other ovt-ul! ‘ings; aged Cwuer 

48-Msde his and wishes tu retire; i:come lait yea’ 
b 700; to eftect immec iate sale inciudes al! the crepe, ? 

‘orses, 4 hogs, 2 cows, 2 heie s, threshing machiie, 
»bere w, firm wagen, warket wagen, and 

ronly ¢°,(00, part: ash, remaince 

S.teryst.. suit. For pictu « , deals, te., see pave 67, 

ipieut’s B «Fa mCatrlog .eN | 34,’’ copy free. Siat on 

hE. A ST (OUT, Led Site Bdv., Phiiad'phia, Pa 
(ees 

io Kasterpn Nortr 


FARM FOR PROFIT ¢,%¢i1, "i 


"8 garden spot Leadr other iocalities for vege 
tables, frufis and staple farming on smal) capital Home 








rains tall at the right time. This 
can only be overcome by _ early 
breaking and frequent harrowing be- 
fore the seeds are sown. 

Another objection to deep plowing 
or subsolling in the fall is, that the 
ground is so hard that {it breaks up 
cloddy and too much team force Is 
required to do the work. The first 
difficulty can be overcome to some ex- 
tent by disking the land before it is 
plowed, and then harrowing or disk- 
ing the same day after it is plowed. 

The necessity for more team force 
can not be avoided. It requires more 
teams to plow hard ground, but it 
requires more team force than we 
possess to do good plowing at any 
time and we may as well begin to 
shape our plans for securing the 
needed increase in work stock—both 
in numbers and weight. 

The disk plow will break hard land 
hetter than the moldboard plow, but 
{t requires force to pull ft. There is 
no way of avoiding this. We don’t 
need plows that run light; for no one 
ever saw a plow do good work that 
ran light. The plow that does what 
should be expected of a plow is cer- 
tain to pull hard and require good 
team force to handle it. 

Don’t plow deep or subsoil when 
the soil that has not been broken be- 
fore does not crumble. 





ONE MAN’S PROBLEM. 


A correspondent asks if we think 
it will pay to do deep fall and win- 
ter breaking before sufficient vege- 
tation has been worked into the land, 
and where stock run at large, pre- 
venting the planting of winter cover 
crops. 

If the land does not wash and is 
plowed rough during dry weather 
we are inclined to think fall and 
winter plowing will pay under the 
ether conditions named; but the 
points raised are worth a little fuller 
consideration. 

Unquestionably, the difference be- 
tween deep and shallow plowing is 
much greater when a large amount 
of vegetable matter is turned under. 
{n fact, there are many conditions 
ander which deep plowing probably 
does not pay for the increased ex- 
pense unless some vegetable matter 
is mixed with the new soil. But if 
the land is plowed deep in the fall, 
when the subsoil is dry and thrown 
in ridges or left rough, the weather- 
ing during the winter will certainly 
ne beneficial, unless the land lies in 
such a way that it will wash. 

It is a pity that any community 
will refuse to learn the lessons which 
more progressive sections learned 
many years ago, that it does not pay 
to allow livestock to run at large 
and tramp the land and destroy win- 
ter-growing crops. These backward 
sections will in time learn better, 
but it seems altogether too bad that 
it must take ten or fifteen years more 
to teach some of our people simple 
facts, which others learned twenty- 
five years ago. 

If ever a false argument was made 
use of to retard progress, it is the 
old “chestnut’’ that to compel the 
owners of stock to take care of them 
is a hardship on the poor, small 
farmer. It is a blessing to any own- 
er of stock. 





Buying from The Progressive Farm- 
er advertisers will save you money. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN O00O-OPER- 
ATIVE FARMING. 


What Some Mississippi Farmers Are 
Doing. 


The Southern farmer, in propor- 
tion to population, land, etes., 
spends two or three times as 
much for fertilizers as the North- 
ern tiller of the soil. Why? Is it 
because his land is poorer? No. Is 
he more ignorant? No. Is he more 
careless in the utilization of all waste 
on the farm? We leave the last ques- 
tion unanswered, and tell you what 
we co-operative farmers are doing 
here in the matter of fertilizing our 
lands. In our barnyards and cow- 
lots, in our timber lots and else- 
where, we gather into compost heaps 
all fallen léaves, rotten logs, animal 
excrement, and all decaying sub- 
stances. Some of these we place on 
platforms so as to give free access for 
circulating air beneath, which air 
thus furnishing niter to the heap, 
much. needed by the land. And this 
week we are placing hundreds of 
loads from these compost heaps on 
our winter garden ground which we 
will plant next week. 

The co-operators here number 17, 
with 20 more coming this fall. We 
now have 600 acres. We hope to 
have 2,000 by 1913, all cultivated co- 
operatively except individual garden 
spots. We shall pay out very little 
for fertilizers so long as our trees 
shed leaves and our decaying wood 
and barnyards supply our needs. 

We must buy some lime, for the 
soil here has none. We are nearly 
all Northern men. But if we can aid 
any by the hints herein, we are glad 
to do so. 

All property here jointly used is 
jointly owned. All that is privately 
used is privately owned. Joint prod- 
ucts are divided in proportion to the 
labor of each. At the same time we 
provide for the sick so that he may 
not suffer loss. Under present condi- 
tions it takes twenty-seven men, 
working co-operatively, to put a raw- 
hide into a pair of shoes. And if 
the farmer does not conform to the 
co-operative necessity of the age, he 
will finally land in the poor-house. 

D. P. BALLARD. 

State Line, Miss. 

1 

Editorial Comment: We shall watch 
with interest this co-operative farm- 
ing and trust that it will prove a 
great success. Frankly, however, we 
fear that Mr. Ballard and his asso- 
ciates have the wrong idea as to the 
economical way to maintain soil fer- 
tility. Certainly leaves, rotting logs, 
woods-mold are good for the land; 
but the up-to-date farmer, while he 
may find it profitable under favorable 
circumstances to use these, can not 
afford to depend upon them to supply 

his land with humus, which is their 
principal function. He can get more 
humus, get it much cheaper, and at 
the same time add largely to his soil’s 
supply of nitrogen by growing le- 
guminous crops—cowpeas, soy beans, 
crimson clover, hairy vetch, etc.,— 
and turning them under or feeding 
them to good live stock and return- 
ing the manure to the soil. As to 
the manure, the best thing to do with 
it is to get it on the land just as soon 
as possible. If it can be hauled di- 
rectly to the field and spread on the 
soil each day, by all means let this be 
done. Itis the ideal way. We firm- 
ly believe that while the compost 
heap may be a good thing, it has 
been made the means of wasting a 
large per cent of the manure made in 
the South; and, goodness knows, 
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Let our friends grow plenty of le 
gumes, especially the winter-growing 
ones; let them fertilize these liberal- 
ly with acid phosphate, and with pot- 
ash if their soil needs it—it probably 
does not,—and they will be on the 
highway to fertile lands. Once they. 
get a fair supply of humus in the 
soil, too, they can use the raw phos- 
phate rock instead of the acid phos- 
phate and thus get the needed phos- 
phoric acid at less than half the cost. 
This, with an occasional dressing of 
lime, should be all the fertilizers 
needed for the staple field crops. 





If I should read your paper for one 
year and did not get one dollar’s 
worth, I’d be ashamed to let it be 
known.—A. F. Long, Cornelius, N. C. 

Tubular 


SHARPLES cream 


Separators Replacing Others. 
Why? Read Users’ Reasons. 


Bluffton, Indiana, October 14, 1911. 

1 purchased a Tubular. y ~" other 
makes, in this county, are being replaced by 
Tubulars. People know a good thing when 
they see it. Harry Ulmer, 

Clearwater, Minn., Oct. 14, 1911. 
Had been using a No. 2 disk 
machine but finda No. 4 Tubular 
turns no harder though skim- 
ming twice as fast. Get more 
#. cream, of equal test, from same 
2. ~weight of milk with the 
Tubular. 







































I. G. Humphries. 

These two letters were written to 

us the same day, which shows how 

mainany like them_we receive. No 

disks in Dairy re, UOene 

; skim ming 

30 Fj orce. 

wo Ogee Write for 

catalog283, 

THE SHARPLES SE 
Oht rN ESE CHESTER Pa, On aa 
eago, Ill., s . Cal, 

 hecdete teen "ieee a 
It is a PEERLESS—Don’t Forget IT. 
A pea hulle> that gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
seed, Kaffir Corn, Castor and Velvet Beans. boy can 

run it. Indestructible teeth. Write for booklet, 

PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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I You can lig 


Through a 
Soll x ath 
Oultit at 


$100.22 


Write Us Today 
and learn how you 
can start a profit- 
able business digging 
wells for others on 
an investment of 
but $10.00. 

Works faster and 
simpler than any 
other method. 


| Write Today 
Standard Earth Auger Co. 
1131 Newport Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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fers}: | Marcabare 
these “Fr Books 
Stony 3% - 


trom, // Learn how to § 


O av 
willt 
Sturdy Jack 2 H. P. Pumper | 

Working a revolution in pum- 
pers. Low priced, too. Air-cooled | 
or hopper-cooled. 

JACOBSON MACHINE 
MFG. COMPANY 





there is little enough made, at best. 








of operating farm machinery. 3rd—Easy on the 
Easily and Quickly, occupying minimum space. 


engines, 30 to So H. P. four cytinder engines. 





Seekers and investors write CAROLINA TRUCKING DE 
VELOPMENT CO., $32 Gunther: Bidg., Wiimington, N.C 





TEMPLE PUMP COMPANY, Manufacturers. 


A Dept. N, Warren, Pa, - { 
ese: 














BON T BUY A GASOLINE ENGINE 2:2: 


machine it operates. 4th—Uses 
7th—It is the King of Portable Engines. 





Until You In- 


Temple M 


te Great Advantages are: 1st—Lowest Fuel Cost; pays for itself in Fuel Saving. 2nd—Delivers Steadiest Power Stream, adapting it especidily 
i asoline, Kerosene or Gas, 5th—Perfect Lubrication. 6th—Starts 

No engine has sc wide a range of use. WILL 

MAKE A ast Any IF YOU DO NOT WRITE FOR INFORMATION. We make 1% to 5% H. P. single cylinc =r engines; 6 to 20 H. P, two cylinder 


You 


All Heavy duty, slow speed engines. For surety of operatior and low fuel cost our engines lead. 


418 West 15tb St... Chicago, U. S. A. 


This is our 59th year 
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PLAN NOW FOR DRAINAGE OF YOUR LAND. 


It Will Pay Before You Put Down the First Tile for You to 
Lay Out the Whole System—How to Do the Work. 


By A. L. French, R. 


HEN laying out a drainage 
W system for the farm, it is a 
wise move first to make a 
map of the place so that the first 
work done may be made a part of a 
complete system that will be worked 
out in the following years. Unless 
this is done, it may be found later 
that the first drains have been dug 
in the wrong places, and to make a 
complete job more drains will need 
to be put in than would have been 
needed had a definite system been 
followed from the beginning. Then 
the first drains may be laid in the 
portions of the farm where the need 
is the greatest and a size of tile used 
that will carry all the water that 
will eventually be brought into the 
system in later years. In later years 
the lateral drains may be extended 
through portions of the farm that are 
not at this time being cultivated. 
Don’t think that because a line of 
tile runs up to a galled place that has 
been turned out to grow up in pines 
and bushes, it will never need to be 
extended, for you know we are to 
clear up all these unsightly, unpro- 
ductive patches after a time and thus 
make of our farms better business 
propositions. And when the galled 
place is cleared and ready to be 
brought into cultivation, about the 
first place you will want to do is to 
run an under-drain right up through 
it for the purpose of making the soil 
more porous, enabling it to absorb 
the water that falls upon it, rather 
than allowing it to rush off the sur- 
face, which was the prime cause of 
the gall being there. 


Draining a Creek Bottom. 

Suppose now we have a wet creek 
bottom that we wish to under-drain. 
We will assume that the creek is of 
sufficient, depth to give an outlet for 
the drain, 3 feet in depth. Then, 
instead of running the drains at 
every angle to tap every little de- 
pression, lay out your system of 
drains in parallel lines 2 rods (33 
feet) apart, if the land be stiff clay 
or from 3 rods to 4 rods, if the soil 
be of an alluvial nature. This is the 
most simple of all systems of tiling. 
As the diagram will show, the lines of 
tile run back at a slight angle, each 
line emptying direct into to the creek. 

HIGH LAND 





thes 


Creek 

The first move to make is to stake 
the ditches off in straight lines. 
Where land is not very wet or filled 
with obstructions, a plow with three 
good horses attached may be used to 
throw out the first 8 or 10 inches of 
dirt from the ditch; but generally on 
this class of land the shovel and 
spade will be the most effective tools 
to work with all the way through. 
The round - pointed, long - handled 
shovel is a good tool with which to 
start the ditch, cutting about 10 
inches of the top soil the entire 
length, making this cutting—if a 3- 
foot ditch is to be dug—about 14 
inches in width. Now you want a reg- 
ular tiling spade with blade 14 or 16 
inches long and 4 inches wide. (Any 
hardware man can secure these tools 
for you, or they can be ordered from 
the mail-order houses.) This time 
over the ditch, cut 16 inches deep and 
about 12 inches in width. Clean out 
the loose dirt that is left in the bot- 
tom of this cut with the long-handled 
shovel and you are ready for the last 
cutting which will be akout 14 inches 
deep and about 5 inches in width at 
the bottom. The loose dirt is cleaned 
out this time with the tiling scoop, 
and if your tile is on the ground you 
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are ready to grade the bottom of the 
ditch with the same scoop, providing 
there is a little water running in the 
ditch. With the scoop take off every 
little irregularity as you come to 
it, and it is well to go over the 
ditch two or three times to make 
sure that the grade is so perfect that 
water will run at exactly the same 
depth the entire length of the ditch. 


Where Careful Work is Necessary. 


This is where plenty of time should 
be used as the whole work of your 
drain will depend upon the care with 
which the grading of the ditch and 
the later laying of the tile is due. I 
have received more than 100 letters 
during the past year from people who 
have tile drains that failed to work 
properly after two or three years 
The trouble is that the grading was 
not properly done in the first place, 
the tiles were not well fitted together 
when being laid, the outlet had been 
allowed to become blocked, or the 
tiles were laid in soft land and settled 
out of line after being covered. One 
of these four reasons is responsible 
for nearly all the trouble that is met 
with in tile drainage. 

We always use a line stretched 
tight on the left side of the ditch as a 
guide when digging the first course, 
then lay all the dirt on the right. 
Start at the lower end of your drain 
always to dig and less water will be 
in the ditch to give trouble and cold 
feet. By the way, before you go into 
the ditch you want a good pair of 
rubber. boots, and you need an iron 
plate made to wear on the right boot 
to protect the sole. A blacksmith can 
make one for you in a few minutes 
from a piece of thin sheet steel. 
Don’t forget this, else you may ruin a 
$5 pair of boots in halfa day. When 
cutting with the spade, set the toola 
littie quartering and cut first on ome 
side then one the other of the ditch. 
The clay will break out much more 
easily when the spade is handled in 
this manner. 

When the lines of tile have a di- 
rect outlet, as shown in the diagram, 
we prefer to start laying the tile at 
the upperend. Fit a round rock into 
the upper end of the first tile to ex- 
clude all dirt, butt the second tile 
tight up against the first and so on 
until the outlet is reached, taking 
care that the line be kept as straight 
as possible, for the straighter the 
line, the more rapidly will the water 
get through it and the less the danger 
of the drain becoming obstructed. 

Many advise covering the tiles 
with gravel or broken stone after 
they are laid. There is no especial 
objection to this plan except the cost 
—which will be found, upon trial, to 
be a big item—and there is no use of 
it, as there are thousands of miles of 
tile drain working perfectly in the 
United States where nothing was 
placed over the tile except the clay 
from the sides of the ditch. A good 
way to do, when ready to fill the 
ditch, is to take the spade and shove 
off some of the toughest clay from 
the sides of the banks down next to 
the tile; tramp about 4 inches of this 
firmly about the tiles then fill in the 
balance of the dirt in the cheapest 
way possible. If the land is fairly 
dry, a plow can be used having a long 
double-tree so that one horse may 
walk on either side of the ditch. A 
road machine does a quick job of the 
filling, as also does a road drag. 

The outlet of these drains along 
the creek bank should be carefully 
attended to. If they can be obtained 
cheaply, three or four pieces of iron 
pipe are fine to fill out with at the 
end of the drains, or 2-foot lengths 
of sewer pipe work well also. These 
longer lengths are not so easily dis- 
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which Winchester .22. 


With shooters of experience it is not a question 
of which make of .22 Caliber repeater to buy, but 


of this caliber to choose from: 
which is reloaded by recoil, the Models 1890 and 1906, 
The two latter have the popular sliding fore- 
arm action. They are all carefully made, hand- 
somely finished, accurate shooting, 
working guns. Whichever one you select 
will. give you entire satisfaction. 
buy anything but a Winchester. 


MORE THAN A MILLION WINCHESTERS 
ARE IN USE. 





There are three Winchesters 
the .22 Automatic, 
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One Man Can Make 300 to 600 Perfect Tile a Day 


WITH 
OUR 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


4 a cost of $3 to $5 per 1000. The only farm tile machine that does not 
uire hand tamping ; the only farmers’ machine operated by eith- 
and or power. Machine makes 3, 4 5 6 and 8inch tile, 1244 inches 


jong. Our Patented Water-Proet FLEXIBLE C 
shape tillset. NePallets. Ifafter 
10 days’ trialit does not meet 
with entire satisfaction, return at our expense. 
chine will be saved in makin your first 2000 tile. Can You Afford to Be 
Without It? Write today for illustrated catalogue. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE, CO., 


Box 110. St. Johns, 





placed at the outlet as are the short 
tiles. If plenty of rocks are availa- 
ble build a wall over the top of the 
outlet, then pile the dirt somewhat 
higher immediately over the end of 
the drain than it is on gither side 
which will keep the surface water 
from washing over and tearing out 
the end tiles. In case rocks are not 
available for use in fixing these out- 
lets, sods may be used in their stead. 
For a Main and Laterals. 


A somewhat more difficult system 
of drainage than the foregoing is 
when there is a sag through a piece 
of land up through which a main line 
of tile must be run and lateral lines 
brought into it from either side. It 
is more handy when making the con- 
nections to use Y’s instead of cutting 
holes in the main tiles. Tile makers 
furnish these when ordered. 

The main ditch in this case should 
be dug first and the grade establish- 
ed, then the laterals dug and laid as 
fast as they are finished, beginning 
at the upper end. As fast as the lat- 
erals are finished bring in the main 
tile along with them. Thesiz ci the 
main tile necessary to be used will 
depend much upon the lay of the 
land; if plenty of fall, a smaller tile 
may be used, of course, than would 
do the work when the land to be 
drained had only a gentle slope. On 
ordinary slightly rolling lands, eight- 
inch and six-inch mains will care for 
the surplus water from 20 to 25 acres 
of land, in case the whole system of 
drains is laid. Should the main only 
be put in, a 12-inch main would be 
called for because of the fact that 
there would be vastly more surface 
water to care for. Any farmer with 
ordinary common-sense and judg- 
ment can put in these simple systems 
of drains, but when it comes to large 
systems for the-drainage of vast 
tracts of cemparatively level land a 
good engineer is called for and no at- 
tempt should be made toward put- 
ting in large systems without first 
having the work well laid out by one 
competent to do the work in a thor- 
ough manner. 


ASING holds tile in 


YS FREE TRIAL 


The price «f the ma- 


Michisan.* 





25 years practical experi- 


enee back of Bostrom s book 
entitled “‘Soil Salvation.” 
After studying it, you will 
et ated to make useless 
w as big crops as 
Rhobest, by DITCHING, THLE 
DRAINING, TERRACING or 
IRRIGAT tie. This book is 
FREE to interested land 
owners who write for it—it 
fully explains the use of 


The Bostrom Improved 


$15 FARM LEVEL 


With Telescope 

A perfectly SIMPLE, ACCURATE and 
DURABLE outfit which includes Level, TEL- 
ESCOPE with magnifying lenses enabling 
you to read target a quarter of a mile or more 
away—also Tripod, Graduated Rod, Target, 
Plumb Bob and full instructions. Is us 
and indorsed from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
for all sorts of farm leveling. 

If not sold in your town, will ship directong 
receipt of price, $15—or willship 
C.O.D., subject to examination, 
Money back if not satisfied 
AFTER ACTUAL FIELD 
TRIAL. 

Bostrom-Brady me 4 Co. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 



























Big Bargain We Can 
Buggy Save You 
aa" From $20 
To You To $” 







factory to you 
—at l west fac- 
tory prices. shat 
the reason you 
save f om $20 to o $40 
when y.u buy guaran 


Golden Eagle Buggies 


«there are no extra middlemen’s 
profits. come out of your pocket. 
$4.50 to $7.50 saved on Harness. 
Golden Kagle Buggy Co- 
10-13 South setae Ave. Cue 

























I have said something concerning 
the “arm-strong” method of digging 
ditches this week and in the next will 
show some pictures of machines that 
are used when conditions are right 
hard work and do the business for 
less money. 
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FACTS AND THEORIES ABOUT 
CORN SMUT. 


Along in the summer and fall a 
close observer can usually see large 
plack bunches of corn smut in the 
corn fields appearing inside the young 
shoots, at the joints of the corn stalks 
and on the corn tassel. When it first 
appears it is an oily, gelatinous mass. 
It has a white color: on the outside, 
while the inside mass is of a more or 
jess dark color, depending on its 
age. AS the corn grows towards ma- 
turity this spore mass ripens in the 
form of a dark powdery substance 
and contains millions of spores. Bach 
one of these spores is capable of re- 
producing the disease next year if it 
fnds suitable surroundings. Most 
stalks of corn upon which this fungus 
disease occurs are greatly injured 
and frequently entirely ruined. The 
amount of loss sustained by this in- 
jury is not known, but it is certainly 
considerable. 

The effect this fungus has upon 
stock when eating the fodder is 
thought by some to be serious. We 
certainly know that ergot of wheat 
and rye, a closely related fungus, 
helps to produce abortion. 

How this fungus disease gets into 
the corn field has been claimed to be 
through spores being left scattered 
over the ground and also by spores 
being hauled in manure and spread 
over the field. It has been proven 
by investigation that the spores ger- 
minate and attack the young corn 
plant when very small. The disease 
grows on the inside of the corn plant 
and forms its spores (seeds) about 
the time the corn begins to set its 
grains. It breaks out on the stalk 
where the food is most abundant, 
viz., on the shoots, tassel, and joints. 

I want to advance here a new the- 
ory (so far as I know) concerning its 
method of propagation. This theory 
is supported by facts I have obtained 
by close observation for a number of 
years. The theory is this, the spores 
are largely carried to the field on the 
grains of corn, just as the smut dis- 
eases Of oats and wheat are carried 
on the seed. If this be true, then 
we could treat our seed corn with 
fungicides just as we do seed oats and 
seed wheat. I leave this problem to 
be worked out in the future, merely 
throwing out a hint here. I know a 
line of treatment any ordinary farm- 
er can follow with safety and confi- 
dence if done in time. It is this: Go 
through the corn fields (at least corn 
intended for seed) and cut down the 
badly smutted stalks before the smut 
Tipens and take them out of the field. 
In some cases it is only necessary to 
cut off the smutted shoot or tassel. 

I know a farmer who has grown 
Corn on the same piece of land for 
ten years and the smut gets worse 
each year. No manure is put on the 
land. When he asked me how to get 
rid of the smut, I advised cutting out 
the smut each year before spores 
ripen. 

This year I had growing on my 
farm one special acre of corn. 
Quite a per cent of stalks have shown 
the smut and the land has not been 
Planted to corn for 25 years. No 
barnyard manure was used on the 
are except in one small spot. I 
know of no other way of accounting 
for the presence of the disease in such 
& large per cent except that of the 
spores being carried on the seed. The 
Seed was purchased from another 
Darty. It grew on a field that had 
been in corn three consecutive years. 
I went and cut this smut out system- 
atically before the spore mass ripen- 
ed, and firmly believe I will have seed 
‘orn reasonably clean of corn smut 

for next year. R. H. PRICE. 

Long’s Shop, Va. 





The one- or two-horse tenant, with 
& guano tag, a meat tag, a hay tag, 
® corn tag, and the balance of the 
Wrong tags will never develop our 


RICHEST COUNTY IN THE COUN- 
TRY. 


“One county in Virginia, Accomac, 
is, I believe, the most prosperous 
county in the United States,’ de- 
clared William A. Anderson, former 
Attorney General of the Old Domin- 
ion. “I don’t mean, of course, to say 
that it is the richest, but I do assert 
that there is probably no other coun- 
ty in this country, or, for that mat- 
ter, in the world, where every man 
in the county—and it is a county of 
35,000 population—can, within 24 
hours, raise $100 or more. 


“Potatoes have made Accomac 
County. Last year the potato pro- 
duction of Accomac County was 
worth more than $2,000,000. Forty 
years ago the entire output of the 
county was not worth $500,000. 

‘“‘Persons may talk about the op- 
portunities presented in the Western 
States, but I tell you that right here 
in the East and South there are hun- 
dreds of chances that are being over- 
looked. Do you know that in Vir- 
ginia—in Suffolk, Va.—there is the 
second richest bank in the United 
States? I doubt if even the Chemi- 
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cal National Bank of New York pays 
greater dividends than the Suffolk 
National, of Suffolk, Va. Then shares 
of the Suffolk to-day are worth near 
to $3,000. 

“The development of the peanut in- 
dustry has been largely responsible - 
for the prosperity of the country sur- 
rounding Suffolk. But this is only 
one of the sections of Virginia that 
are prosperous.’’—Washington Post. 
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Keep the paper up to the standard 
you have set and it will be all right. 
—wW. A. Harrison Ashland, Va. 











The big coffee trust, 


get more money from the people, 


ated”? ones. 


trade.”’ The circular further says: 


people. 


Always the man who is trying to dig extra 
money out of the public pocket, on a combina- 


tion, hates the man who blocks the game. 


Now comes a plaintive bleat from the “exasper- 


The Journal of Commerce lately said: 
ring circular has just been issued to the coffee 


“The coffee world is discussing what is to be 
the future of coffee as a result of the campaign 
of miseducation carried on by the cereal . coffee 
We have before us a letter from one of 
the largest roasters in the South asking what can 


We Get a Slap 


made up of Brazilian 
growers and American importers, has been try- 
ing various tactics to boost the price of coffee and 


“A stir- 





be done to counteract the work of 





coffee. 


Brazilian Government when they 


Then the circular proceeds to de- 
nounce Postum and works into a 
fine frenzy, because we have pub- 
lished facts regarding the effect of 
coffee on some people. 

The harrowing tale goes on. 

‘‘Where a few years ago everybody 
drank coffee, several cups a day, 
now we find in every walk in life 
people who imagine they cannot 





drinkit. (The underscoring is ours.) 
Burly blacksmiths, carpenters, labor- 
ers and athletes have discontinued 
or cut down the use of coffee; as 
there is not a person who reads this 
and will not be able to find the 
same conditions existing among his 
own circle of acquaintances, is it 
not well for the Brazilians to sit up 
and take notice? 


Isn’t it curious these, “bur- 


ly’’ strong men should pick out coffee 
to ‘“‘imagine’’ about? Why not ‘‘imag- 
ine’’ that regular doses of whiskey 
are harmful, or daily slugs of mor- 
phine ? 

If ‘imagination’? makes the caf- 
feine in coffee clog the liver, depress 
the heart and steadily tear down 
the nervous system, bringing on one 
or more of the dozens of types of 
diseases which follow broken-down 
nervous systems, many people don’t 
know it. 

But it remained for the man who 
has coffee, morphine or whiskey to 
sell, to have the supreme nerve to 
say: ‘You only imagine your dis- 














“The matter should have been taken up by the 


ing their beautiful valorization scheme.” 


the enemies of 


were complet- 


orders. Keep on buying from me.”’ 


Let us continue to quote from his 
article: 

“Notwithstanding the enormous 
increase in population during the 
past three years, coffee shows an 
appalling decrease in consumption.”’ 

* Ld * * cd 








Then follows a tiresome lot of 
statistics which wind up by show- 
ing a decrease of consumption in two 
years of, in round figures, two 


hundred million pounds. 





Here we see the cause for the at- 
tacks on us and the Brazilian sneers 
at Americans who prefer to use a 
healthful home-made _ breakfast 
drink and incidentally keep the 
money in America, rather than send 
the millions to Brazil and pay for an 
article that chemists class among the 





drugs and not among the foods. 





Will the reader please remember, 
we never announce that coffee “‘hurts 


all people.” 


Some persons seem to have excess 
vitality enough to use coffee, tobacco 
and whiskey for years and apparent- 
ly be none the worst, but the num- 
ber is small, and when a sensible 
man or woman finds an article acts 
harmfully they exercise some degree 
of intelligence by dropping it. 

We quote again from the article: 

“These figures are paralyzing but 
correct, being taken from Leech’s 
statistics, recognized as the most re- 














Brazilian 
Coffee 


Grower 


liable.’’ 


This is one of the highest™com- 
pliments ever paid to the level-head- 
ed, common sense of Americans who 
cut off about two hundred million 
pounds of coffee when they found by 
actual experiment (in the majority 
of cases) that the subtle drug: caf- 
feine, in coffee, worked discomfort 
any varying forms of disease. 


Some people haven’t the character 
to stop a habit when they know it is 
killing them, but it is easy to shift 
from coffee to Postum, for, when 
made according to directions, it 
comes to table a cup of beverage, 
seal brown color, which turns to rich 
golden brown when cream is added, 
and the taste is very like the milder 
grades of Old Gov’t Java. 


Postum is a veritable food-drink 
and highly nourishing, containing all 
the parts of wheat carefully prepared 
to which is added about 10 per cent 
of New Orleans molasses, and that is 
absolutely all that Postum is made of. 

Thousands of visitors to the pure 
food factories see the ingredients and 
how prepared. Every nook and 
corner is open for every visitor to 
carefully inspect.- Crowds come daily 
and seem to enjoy it. , 


“There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 














970 (6) 
ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet te:ling about 
peas, entitled ‘The 
Value of Peas and 
Roya! Pea Hullers.” 
CHATTANOOGA 
IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 





ept. Y, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big — out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, increases 
their value 10 cts. per bushel. 
ais Thousands have given entire 
pu) A satisfaction for over 10 years, 

4 Ulustrated catalog free upom 
“request Write today Pe 24 

SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Rome. Qa. 
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BY ONE MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket-knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground, One man can saw more timber 
with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it easter. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog No A63 showing Low Price and 
is ‘rom thousands. Purst order gets agency. 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 
257-163 West Harrison St. Chicago, Ullinois 








HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Portable Wood 


S AV 


Farn $10 a day sawing firewood, lume 
ber, lath, posts, etc. Guaranteed 1 
year. Best saw made—ripping table 
pz can beadded, Save money by dealing 

- direct with factorys Send forcircular, 
Hertzler & Zook Co., Box 5 , Belleville, Pa. 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





| How Our Readers Are Preparing For Winter. 





EVERYTHING SNUG FOR THE 
WINTER DAYS. 


(First-Prize Letter.) 


There are four things we aim to- 
ward in our preparation for winter: 
to make the stock comfortable, to 
plant cover crops, to put implements 
in repair, and to look after our pan- 
try and woodpile. 

I consider looking out for stock 
the most important. We in the 
South are cruelly neglectful of our 
animals. Even at our best we are 
brutal to the dumb creatures that 
serve us. We keep them for our 
profit or pleasure, commit them to 
semi-confinement, make them come 
and go at our word. The least re- 
turn we can make them is to give 
them the comfort of good feed and 
good houses. Winter is a shut-in 
time of cheerful fires, savory apples, 
and new magazines. I cannot enjoy 
these things if I know that any ani- 
mal of mine is cold or hungry. 

I believe all our stock are well 
housed for a Southern climate. Our 
barn is modern, well lighted, with 
cement floor, and swinging stanch- 
ions for the cows. Mules and horses 
are under the same roof. The hog 
houses are portable, well roofed, with 
wooden floors, open at one end, 





HUSTLER SAW MIL 


Record: 
2100 {t. of Boards 
in One Hour. 


It is the lightest running, easiest handied, fastest cutter, most durable and sati+factory Saw Mill 
on the market. No other mill has so many tiwe and laborjsaving inventions all in one, at sucha 
low price. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, Swing S-ws, Edgers. 


etc. Write for catalogue No. 20. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C 
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F YOU want the BEST 
Spring Tooth Cultivator, 
buy the Atlanta with adjust- 
: able revolving 
disc fender. 
\ The dise fen- 
\\\\ der is the 
\ only one 
that wont 
drag trash 
over the 






















Our Seay 
Distributor 
will put out 

guano wet or 
dry. Itis the 
most effective 
and perfect 
working Dis- 
tributor ever 
invented. _ 















~ horse. An 


It is the consensus of opinion among those qualified 
by success, to speak authoritatively, is that the farm- 
er’s material salvation is in deep plowing, holding the 
winter rain, and keeping the land from washing. 

If you can’t get them from your dealer, write us for 
catalogue, etc. 


PERFECTION STOCKS 
The best plow in the world. 
We make two sizes, one and two 
kind of plow blade 
can be used on Perfection. It is 
extra good as a cultivating stock, 
and as asubsoil or middle breaker 
it can’t be beat. 











Atlanta, Ga. 





BECK & GREGG HARDWARE CO. 
J 





















The World’s Best. Not in theory but in actual test trial in the 
egy Ad positively - large - Ly afl ~p— stalk 

A and closer than any other of its kind ever produced. 
Lathe turned bearings and superior dirt protection. y 


The Jno. A. 


s bet- 


Although 
of greater weight than most others the 
draught is thirty per cent. lighter. Re- 
markably easy to Sperete Itis made for 
hard and long service. Has won highest 
rize at all Fairs where shown. Before 
uying Stalk Cutters every farmer should 
ook carefully into this matter. 
w> Write t for full descriptive circu- 


McKay Mfg. Co. 


Dunn, N. C. 











other’ sides. 
open-front 


closed tightly on the 
Chickens have new 
houses with plank floors. I find that 
all animals like a dry floor. I*cr bed- 
ding we have plenty of leaves and 


dry grass. We bed all stock fre- 
quently and liberally. When weather 
is dry, leaves are hauled directly 


from the woods to the stock to avoid 
extra handling. However, we have 
an “emergency corner” in the barn 
which contains the dry grass and a 
supply of leaves for wet weather. 
Our chief home-grown feeds are 
corn and peavine hay. Next spring 
we will harvest oats (I hope) and a 
small amount of barley and wheat. 


We have cowpeas, too, some of 
which we grind for the hogs. 
We always have on hand = such 


bought feeds as wheat bran, cotton- 
seed meal, shorts, and some extra 
grains for the chickens. We feed lib- 
erally. It is the only substitute we 
can offer for steam heat or wood 
fires; besides it pays. Our breeding 
hogs weigh 500 pounds, and I have 
had cows yield 3 and 4 tons of milk 
and over 500 pounds of butter in a 
year. 

The second step in winter prepara- 
tion is to get in the cover crops. 
About half our farm—a small one— 
has been planted in oats, rye, wheat, 
and barley; the other half, which is 
pasture sod with clay cubsoil, we 
intend to plow deeply with four 
mules and disk plow, and leave un- 
planted until spring. With the 
grains mentioned we planted vetch, 
alfalfa, bur, alsike, and crimson clo- 
ver, and a patch of rape in two of 
the enclosures. We like to use part 
of the fall sowing for pasture and 
part for grain, but I am afraid we 
are too late with planting this year 
to derive much benefit from the pas- 
ture. We had hoped to be able to 
turn under phosphate rock with the 
pea stubble, and to apply lime, but 
could not afford it at present. 

Our third winter task—one that I 
usually attend to personally—is to 
see that all machinery, tools, etc., are 
in repair. Our implements are kept 
under shelter at all times, so they 
are in fair condition. I like to see 
that lost bolts are replaced, broken 
and injured parts renewed. We 
should paint and grease our imple- 
ments for better keeping, but have 
not become such good farmers yet. 

Lastly, we look after our food and 
fuel; but the urgency of the other 
duties causes us often to neglect this. 
It means—or should mean—having 
wood cut and under shelter before 
cold weather, having preserves and 
canned goods in the pantry, having 
potatoes, turnips, onions, fruit, etc., 
stored, and having such things in 
the garden as will be available for 
winter or early spring use. This 
year I have put up a few gallons of 
preserves, and have planted onions, 
collards, spinach, turnips, etc., in my 
garden. No fruits and vegetables 
stored. 

We are a little more beforehand 
with wood. Our “‘woodpile” is a buge 
scrap-heap, made up of old posts, 
rails, palings, dead limbs, stumps, rot- 
ting logs, and torn-down shacks. The 
farm is kept cleared of al! such rub- 
bish, which is piled near the house 
for wood. There has been such a 
quantity of this that we have not 
needed in our four years here to cut 
a tree solely for wood. We have us- 
usually been able to have the kitchen 
wood cut and under shelter before 
winter. Every summer I plan to have 
this true of wood for the entire 
house, but find that other things 
crowd it out. We hope this fall to 
buy a gasoline engine and a saw. 
There will be no excuse then for not 
having all wood cut and stored dur- 
ing warm weather. 





There is other special work that 
we have planned to do this year dur- 
ing the month of Novem ber—sgeeg 
the lawn, build a new hog house, set 
out shrubs, berries and fruit trees, 
etc. But the days are growing short, 


the fireside calls, and the end of the 
month may find many things undone, 
MRS. W. E. JENKINS, 
Ellendale, Tenn. 





THE FARM WORKSHOP. 
($2.50 Prize Letter.) 


I think every farm should have its 
workshop. The amount invested and 
the kind of tools in it will vary as 
the farmer’s taste or pocketbook will 
direct. 

Perhaps I can best give my idea of 
a farm workshop by describing the 
one I have on my own farm. The 
building I use for the purpose is 
built of ordinary rough lumber, 12 
by 20 feet in size, with an earth floor, 
and composition roof, and cost me 
some $16, besides work. In it I have 
a work-bench 2 by 7 feet, with a 2- 
inch top, having two drawers for 
small tools. At one end is a black- 
smith’s vise, and beside it is a porta- 
ble forge, an anvil, and a drill press 
just beyond. At one end of the shop 
is a set of pigeon holes where I keep 
an assortment of bolts, nuts, screws 
and sundries, keeping on hand the 
sizes that I have found most com. 
monly called for. A wall cupboara 
and tool chest contain a simple line 
of carpenter and blacksmith tools. 
One of the most convenient tools I 
find to be a set of taps and dies, with 
which I can make bolts and nuts of 
several sizes at short notice. 

My grindstone is also in the shop, 
but I hope before long to substitute 
for it some one of the tool grinding 
machines advertised in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

The total outlay for shop and tools, 
exclusive of work, is less than $60, 
and the saving to me in time alone 
will soon repay the outlay. It so 
often happens that some part of a 
machine one is using breaks down, 
possibly a bolt gone, and the repairs 
in your own shop take but a few 
minutes, whereas, without such con- 
venience, probably half a day would 
be lost going to town, and that, too, 
in the busiest season of the year. 

When the horse loses a shoe I do 
not have to drive him 3 or 4 miles 
over rocky roads, to the injury of his 
hoof, but nail on a shoe myself. 

In the winter it is a place where I 
can paint my buggy, wagon, or any 
farm machinery that needs it. On 
rainy days there is always some lit- 
tle thing to be done, and there is 
scarcely a month goes by that I do 
not save more than three dollars in 
actual outlay, often more and in ad- 
dition, a great deal of time that 
would have been required to go else- 
where for the work. 

I am able also to accommodate my 
neighbors with a bolt or some little 
repair work, which is a real pleasure 
to me, and in spare time do a con- 
siderable work for others. 

O. G. AUGIR. 

Greensboro, N. C. 





MAKE THE LIVE STOCK COM- 
FORTABLE. 





($2.50 Prize Letter.) 


On our farm we have already gath- 
ered in the grain and roughage for 
our stock, and have it stored so that 
there will be very little trouble in 
getting it to the feeding places. 

We have a good warm house, with 
front facing Southward, for the 
chickens; but it has always been 4 
hard matter to keep the crazy Leg- 
horns out of the tree-tops. 

We have a good shed fronting to 
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ward the south for the hogs, and we 
always try to keep them a good bed 
of dry straw in rough weather. I 
have often seen poor old cows stand- 
ing around a naked shed in the snow 
and ice, shivering through the long, 
cold winter. Often have I heard the 
pigs squealing through the cracks of 
an unprotected rail pen. Preparation 
for winter should mean to every 
farmer some arrangement to keep 
the live stock comfortable. Our barn 
is built with cowshed on the south 
side so the cattle can bathe in the 
And 
we have good warm stables for them 
at night. 

We might also include the sowing 
of small grain crops in winter prepa- 
ration. The farmer must look ahead 
for future supplies. Small grain 
crops hold the soil together and pre- 
vent winter washing. We are sow- 
ing a larger crop of small grain than 
usual. I don’t think the farmer’s 
bnsiness ought to stop. Why not have 
a green crop under the snow, ready 
and ‘waiting to grow.” 

We have raised good crops of grain 
and potatoes, peanuts, etc., for home 
use. We expect to have fresh roasted 
peanuts on winter evenings and not 
have to buy them in paper bags. 

And the firewood must not be for- 
gotten. We have oak wood to burn. 
We manage to have it cut a year or 
two ahead and in that way have dry 
oak to burn all the time. I like to 
have good fat pine to start fires, and 
always try to keep a supply. An old 
pine stump is dug up and cut into 
small pieces, which are placed in a 
small box near the fireplace. Then 
we are ready for a quick fire. 

Now as to farming tools, I believe 
that thousands of dollars worth are 
rotting and rusting out in my county. 
I see them every day standing in the 
rain and sleet and snow—reapers, 
mowers, cultivators and so on. I 
can’t bear to see them out at home. 
We really ought to paint and oil up 
our tools and put them away in a 
tight shed. The painting and oiling 
somehow I have always neglected, 
but I never fail to run all tools un- 
der shelter. If we are scarce of 
room, I take some to pieces and 
pack away carefully till next ‘spring. 

Cc. L. EAKER. 

Cherryville, N. C. 





GET UNDER COVER A GOOD SUP- 
PLY OF WOOD. 


As winter is drawing nigh, see 
that a good supply of wood is gotten 
in and well secured under cover. 
Real winter weather seldom makes 
its appearance in this section of the 
country until after Christmas. So 
there is yet time to do this job. We 
get in first a good supply of hard 
wood to be used in the dwelling 
house for home comfort; afterwards 
a good supply of pine wood for cook- 
ing purposes during the winter, 
spring, summer and early fall. Dur- 
ing the last three seasons mentioned, 
farmers, as a general rule, have very 
little, if any, spare time for getting 
wood. So one can readily see the 
advantage of getting in a supply of 
wood. It saves time and _ labor. 
which are both valuable during the 
busy season. We spend a day or two 
in cutting,—cutting the logs any- 
where from 10 to 20 feet long (or 
as long as can be easily handled or 
hauled), to be carried to the place 
where we expect to saw. After we 
think we have a sufficient quantity 
of both kinds in place to last about 
twelve months or longer, we get an 
engine and saw, and saw into blocks 
proper length for the stove or fire- 
Place. Then split size desired and 
stack in the woodhouse, which is 
made especially for this purpose. 
Two men in three or four days can 
easily cut and haul enough to last a 
family twelve months or more, and 
the same can be sawed in little over 
half a day. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 


WINTER CARE OF THE MAOHIN- 
ERY. 


Have you put away all of your 
tools, implements and machinery for 
the winter? If you have not and 
they are lying around exposed to the 
weather or sitting in the field where 
you finished with them, then you had 
better stop reading right now and go 
and get them together and store 
them away where the weather will 
not reach them. We have many 
times seen machinery that cost the 
farmer good money and almost new, 
left sitting out in the field exposed 
to the mercy of the weather. Every 
good farmer knows that the weather 
will do machinery and implements 
more harm than the wear and tear 
of using them. No good farmer can 
rest when the rain is falling if he 
knows that some valuable piece of 
machinery has not been put away 
and is being exposed to the elements, 
thereby causing it to rust and the 
wooden parts to rot and deteriorate 
generally. 

One of the first things to de when 
you buy a wagon, buggy or other ve- 
hicle, or when you invest your hard 
earned cash in farm machinery is to 
prepare a shelter for it where it will 
not be exposed to the weather. But 
building sheds and houses for tools 
and machinery will not save the ma- 
chinery at all, if through careless- 
ness or neglect it is not put away 
after using. The shed may be large 
and dry, but it cannot keep the rain 
off of a tool that is not put in it. 
And this is where we have noticed 
the greatest neglect. It was not be- 
cause there was no place to put 
things away, but because they ‘‘didn’t 
have time’ to attend to it. The 
South would save thousands of dol- 
lars every year by attending to this 
one item. And then it gives a farm 
so much better appearance to see the 
tools stored away free from rust and 
with the paint bright on them in- 
stead of sitting outdoors rotting and 
advertising their owner as a poor 
manager. If you haven’t put yours 
away, then get at it now, and make a 
habit of having a place for your tools 
and then keeping them in it when 
they are not in use. 


J. W. NASH. 
Wightman, Va. 





PREPARING FOR WINTER PAS- 
TURE. 


This fall finds us preparing for the 
winter by enclosing our corn field in 
a four-foot woven wire fence. Into 
this we expect to turn the hogs and 
cows as soon as the corn is gathered. 
At the last working of the corn we 
drilled cowpeas, with acid phosphate, 
between the rows of corn. The leaves 
of the peas have fallen and will im- 
prove the land, while there is quite 
a good crop of peas on the vines for 
the cows and hogs. This with the 
pickings from the corn stalks and 
crabgrass and wire-grass hay will 
give the cows rough feed until after 
Christmas. Early in the spring they 
will be turned out of this field and 
we will sow it down in old-fashioned 
red clover, from which we hope to 
get one good cutting of hay during 
the summer, and the following spring 
turn the second growth under for 
corn or cotton. 

When we get this field fenced in 
we will have three large pastures so 
arranged that we can turn cattle from 
one into the other, or into the stable 
lot. We have two more fields yet to 
fence, and when those are completed 
we can rotate our crops and always 
have plenty of good grazing for cattle 
and hogs. Some people object to 
grazing land that is to be cultivated, 
but with our light sandy soil the 
packing doesn’t amount to much. 

Last fall the corn field that we 
fenced in was sowed down in rye at 
the last working of the corn, which 
-proved to be a good investment, as 
the cost of wintering the stock with 





the grazing they got from this field 
was very little. 

I am not a farmer, but am trying 
hard to learn to be one, and from my 
observation, together with the teach- 
ings of The Progressive Farmer, I 
am convinced that the surest and 
quickest way to revive an old worn- 
out farm is by means of cattle, le- 
guminous crops, deep plowing and a 
systematic rotation. 

MISS LUCIE T. WEBB. 

Warren Plains, N. C. 





GET THE HAY INSIDE AS SOON 
AS POSSIBLE. 


Southern farmers are notoriously 
bad stackers. Not being expert in 
stack building and possibly also on 
account of the effects of a moist cli- 
mate, they stack their hay in small 
stacks. This means that a large pro- 
portion of the hay is exposed to 
weathering and the loss is iarge. 
For these reasons, hay sheds should 
and must become more numerous. 
It would appear that the further 
north we go the less objection there 
ought to be to stacks, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, while the Canadians, for 
instance, are better stackers and 
have less rainfall, they put much 
more of their hay and other crops 
under shelter. A hay shed or a prop- 
er place for storing rough forage 
should be a part of the equipment 
of every farm. 





I have been thinking for some time 
of writing you a personal letter, 
thanking you for the persistent way 
in which you have been at us in 
order to get us to rotate and plant 
legumes. Up to two weeks ago 1 
think there was only one issue of 
your paper, that you did not hammer 
away on us about rotation and peas. I 
have been reading your paper for 
more than a year. If I had to give 
up any paper, would let my Charles- 
ton paper go rather than the Pro- 
gressive Farmer.—R. L. Morrison, 
McClellansville, S. C. 





Why not plan to fill up a few gul- 
lies, blind a few ditches, or clear 
away the briers, bushes and trees and 
make large and regular fields? They 
will look better, will produce more, 
will permit the work to be done more 
cheaply, and the farm will be worth 
more money. 





It is not now too early to prepare 
for next year’s crop. The fall of the 
year is the time to look after drain- 


age and all those fields which do not } 


wash. Especially if there is a heavy 
growth of ‘‘trash” on them, they will 
produce better next year if plowed 
during the late fall or winter. 











HOW LONG BAS IT BEEN SINCE. 
YOUR ROOFING WAS PUT ON?. 


Can You Trust Longer as to 
its Protective Qualities? 


Now is the time to buy SPOT- 
LESS RUBBER ROOFING before 
winter weather sets in. F 

Spotless Rubber Roofing is wa- 
ter-proof, thick, heavy, durable. 
It will last for years, it is easy to 
lay, requires no coating, and at 
our prices is the best roofing you 
can put on. 

It is made of thick, strong, wool- 
fiber felt, saturated with high 
grade asphal cs 

It looks like rubber, feels like 
rubber, (hence the name Rubber 
Roofing), and wears like slate. 

It is elastic, pliable and odor- 
less, is unaffected by heat, cold, 
or fumes from stables. 

With each roll is furnished nails and caps; 
also directions. Any one can put it on. In 
rolls of 108 square feet. 

We fucnish sy. tless Saher Roofing in one ply or 
medium, | two biy or heavy, three ply or extra 
heavy rom R 
ee A eee ” Per roll $1.10 
Two ply. wt 44 ie cs kt & em: = is Per Fo. $1.27 

i Per roll $1.49 

S :ecial prices on Mo cdins Rubber Roofing in lots 

of 10 rolls or more when shipped from factory iu 
Plladelphia, customer paying _ freight 
One ply, 36 Ibs. ° ~4 roll - 

ce ° ° ° Per roll $1. ° 

Toree ply, Per roll $1.37 
Amatite Hint ‘Gace Roofing shipped 

from Richmond, Va. . .... Per roll $1.98 
In lo s. . five or over anteped from at 

tory in Philadelphia, Pa. Per roll $1.78 

W-ite for free catalogue of Roofing and Home 
and Firm suppiles. 

THE SPOTLESS CoO., Inc., 
75 Shocaoe square, Richmond, Va. 

“The south’s Mail Order House." 


























Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake for Genasco 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


What is the first and 
greatest thing to expect 
of a roof? 

Stay waterproof. 
Trinidad Lake 
is Nature’s cvcriasting 
waterproofer; and that is 
what Genasco Roofing is 
made of. It gives lasting 

protection. 

The Kant-leak Kleet keeps 
roof-seams watertight without ce- 
ment, and prevents nail-leaks. 
Gives an attractive finish. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco Roofing 
(mineral or smooth surface) with Kant- 


leak Kleets packed in the roll. Write 
for Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphait 
Paving Company 


g Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


mae ~ Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco 


asphalt 






Chicago 








tion Genasco Model Roofing 
Crushed Quartz 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Burlap 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

















Roof of Solid Steel 
and Profit For You! 








We have a Special Cash Money-Making Prop- 
osition for the man who writes for it, in each 
community. If any of your buildings need roof- 
ing, you are the man, 


Edwardsinterlocking 
“Reo” Steel Shingles 


Write today for our Big Free Catalog No. 1274 
which gives full details about Edwards Inter. 
locking “‘Reo” Steel Shingles and other metal 
roofing and materials made by us. It tells you 
all about the Ten-Thousand-Dollar Guaranty 
Bond, which insures every Edwards “Reo” Steel 
Shingle Roof against destruction by lightning 
for all time. 

Galvanized by Our Famous Tightcote Process 

Edwards **Reo” Steel Shingles are made of high 

de Bessemer steel. Each and every shingle dipped 
singlyinmoltenzine. Every particle of edges heavily 
galvanized as well as sides. No raw edges exposed to 
weather. Edwards Roof Insts a lifetime. 

Sheets 5 to 12 fect Jong, 24 inches wide. All ready to 
puton. Onemancandoit. Only hammerand nails re. 

uired. Write for special price, freight prepaid 
from factory. (58) 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1224-1274 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHEW 


ROCK and RYE 


The Finest Flue-Cured 
Yabacco that’s grown 
in the famous Pied- 
" mont section of North 
Carolina— 

**It Makes You Hapry’’ 
Sold Everywhere. M ..alactered by 
BAILEY BROS., inc. 
Wiustun-Saiom, A. C. 
Not in the Trust 

































PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 




















THE BOY SHOWED THE WAY. 


Get the Young Folks Started Right, 
and the Older Ones Will Follow. 


I believe that in many cases 
the best means of reaching the men 
who are doing poor farming is 
through the education of their chil- 
dren. You know most men have great 
confidence in their children, or at 
least great hopes; so I believe that if 
the parents can be induced to send 
their children to school to be taught 
the elementary principles of agricul- 
ture, that as the son grows up and be- 
gins to read the newspapers and bul- 
agtins and think for himself, he will 
see that his father is not farming 
as he should, or as he could. He 
will, therefore, naturally try to get 
his father to adopt a new plan, even 
if only on a small scale, which the 
good-natured father will do for the 
sake of his son. 

I knew a farmer who raised several 
boys and had three or four mules, 
and yet would break his land with a 
one-mule Georgia plow stock, using a 
four- or five-inch turning plow and 
would never harrow his land before 
planting. This being all the tool he 
had, he would cultivate his entire 
crop with it. Finally all the boys left 

‘home, married off, but the youngest. 
He, being ambitious and wanting to 
try some of the deep plowing he had 
been reading of, suggested to his 
father to let him get a two-horse plow 
and break a certain plat of ground. 
His father was slow to consent, but 
finally agreed. So the two-horse plow 
went into the field, the boy doing the 
work. The field was plowed 9 to 12 
inches deep, about 50 one-horse loads 
of barnyard manure spread to the 
acre, the land harrowed two or three 
times, which, by the way, was some- 
thing new, planted to corn about May 
if, cultivated shallow, the harrow do- 
ing some of the work, and notwith- 
standing the dry weather which pre- 
vailed afterward, the corn staid green 
clear to the ground and looked like 
it might have had rain every week. 
Result: The corn will make 40 to 50 
bushels per acre, which is about twice 
as much as was ever grown on the 
land before, although no better fer- 
tilized. The old man is now talking 
deep plowing and shallow cultivation. 

Greely, Ala. W. E. 





TOBACCO GROWERS SHOULD PRO- 
TECT PARTRIDGES. 


All farmers who raise tobacco are 
interested to know how to raise the 
very best tobacco possible. Flea bugs 
do a great deal of damage to tobacco 
in many sections. Partridges will 
solve the question if allowed to live 
and given a chance. Don’t allow any 
one to shoot your birds during the 
fall and winter. You will need them 
when spring and summer come. 

.When you plant tobacco start to 
feeding the flea bugs by giving them 
wilted tobacco, for the bug does not 
suck tobacco until it wilts, so place 
all the primings under the plant on 
the shady side and if there are any 
bugs in the field or near, they will 
commence to suck these primings. 

Then the partridges will.rove the 
field over every day and eat the bugs. 
If you allow the birds to be hunted 
and shot at, if any are left, they will 
be so wild they will not go in the 
tobacco field as the ground is almost 
bare. 

When you top or sucker, place as 
you did primings, under the leaves on 
shady side of plant. You are sucker- 
ing generally at the time the bugs do 
the most of the damage to the crop. 
You can feed the bugs from 4 to 5 
days in the week during the time 
you are suckering. If you have a 
plenty of birds on the farm they will 


destroy all the bugs if you will keep 
them on the ground. 

When the bugs go up the plant the 
partridge can’t get them. If no suck- 
ers to place to wilt, you had bet- 
ter take a leaf of tobacco and place 
it in the shade of plant to keep bugs 
down where the birds can get to 
them. 

Don’t throw your suckers and 
leaves in the middle of the row for 
the sun will dry them up in one day. 
I have my tenants to observe these 
simple instructions. We have prac- 
tically managed the flea bugs for 5 
years as above described. 

A man that lives with me knows 
that if he kills birds or keeps a bird 
dog he will have to move. 

Birds that are not hunted will be- 
come very gentle and will only fly 
but a few steps when you go where 
they are. Have them fed in time of 
snows; it will pay you well, for noth- 
ing pays better than birds on a farm. 

You raise tobacco for a profit and 
not amusement. Partridges will de- 
stroy the chinch bug. You never 
knew the chinch bug to hurt corn 
where a covey of birds use. 

So start now before the hunters 
kill the birds. Post your land and 
save the birds. When it comes to 
hunting my birds, I have no friends, 
relatives or neighbors. 

Protect your birds; it means dol- 
lars and cents to you. 

PERVIS TILLEY. 

Bahama, N. C. 





A SIMPLE PLAN BUT A GOOD ONE 


Farmers ought to co-operate in 
every instance where the oppor- 
tunity is at hand, and by cultivating 
a spirit of liberality and unselfish- 
ness, these chances to aid each other 
—and ourselves—occur almost daily. 

In my neighborhood we have co- 
operated, by one neighbor killing a 
beef in the fall of the year and 
three others taking each a quarter. 
Then the next Saturday one of the 
others do the same and divide like- 
wise. When you get around you 
have used a whole beef which has 
supplied your family with the best 
fresh meat for a month, with no out- 
lay of money. 

We farmers can and ought to live 
better than any other class of people. 

J. W. COOPER. 

Columbus, Miss. 





A VIRGINIA HAY GROWER. 


You wrote to me some time ago 
wanting to know how I made so 
much hay to the acre. I sowed my 
seed in November, 1909. But Sep- 
tember is the best time to sow grass. 
I bought this land about 10 years 


ago. It was in swamp, brush and 
trees. I had it ditched out and culti- 
vated. Put some of the land in corn 


2 years, some of it in corn 3 years. 
Had a very wet year and some 
very hard rains; made very little 
corn, and then I decided to put the 
land in grass. I plowed my land 
close and about 8 inches deep, then 
cut it fine with a cutaway harrow. 
Sowed my seed, put one-third sap- 
ling clover, one-third timothy and 
one-third herds-grass. Rolled the 
land with a heavy roller. 

Sowed about 30 pounds to the 
acre, put about 200 pounds of 
Thomas phosphate to the acre. Cut 
about one ton to the acre in 1910. 

April 1, 1911, put 300 pounds of 
nitrate of soda on the acre that made 
9,880 pounds, and the first of May 
I put about the same quantity on the 
sorry spots. The soda that was put 
on the first of April did as much 
again good as the soda put on the 
first of May. . 

To sow high land in ‘grass, plow 
the land in July and keep it harrow- 





ed well so as to keep the grass and 
weeds down. Sow your seeds about 
the last of August or the first of Sep- 
tember; just before a rain, if possi- 
ble. Try and sow when the land is 
in good order. Put 400 pounds of 16 
per cent acid and 400 pounds of pure 
raw bone meal to the acre, and the 
first of April put 30 pounds of nitrate 
of soda to the acre. The soda will 
make the yield 50 per cent more. 

G. W. OAKES, 

News Ferry, Va. 





For growing the best 30 ears of 
corn exhibited from any portion of 
the United States, W. H. Dorin, of 
Clover, Va., has been awarded the 
$1,000 silver cup offered by the In- 
ternational Harvester Company at 
the American Land and Irrigation 
Exposition, now in progress at Madi- 
son Square Garden. Mr. Dorin won 
over exhibitors from every section of 
the country. Only another proof of 
what Southern farmers and Progres- 
sive Farmer readers can do. 





At this season of the year, the 
calves, especially those which are no 
longer receiving milk, need some spe- 
cial attention. Two feeds, which 
are best suited to young animals of 
this sort, are milk and grass. After 
the calves are weaned from milk they 
need green feed or very careful and 
liberal dry feeding. 





I am aconstant reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and think it the best 
farm journal published.—E. M 
Bunn, Summitt, Ga. 


It is our 
Ground Phosphate Rock 


that has given the resu.ts that have 
created the demand among the 
intelligent farmers of the south. 


We are Better Prepared 
Than Ever Before 


to supply you with the goods that 
will increase your crop yieids 25 to 
60 per cent and permanently im- 
prove your land. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


MT. PLEASANT, Ti NNESSEE 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry 


LIME 


Is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, aad get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWBATAN LIME CO., :: = 

















Strasburg, Va. 
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Made from oyster shells. It sweetens 
soils that are sour—compels them to 
yield. 

It dissolves vegetable matter—mak- 
ing humus. It redeems the Phosphoric 
Acids and Potash in your soil that 
have turned into worthless compounds. 

Our price on Potters Agricultural 
Lime is $5.50 per ton f. o. b. Hampstead. 
There is no reason why you should 
pay more, 

Write for our: booklet, and name of 
nearest dealer. 


Little Neck Clam Co., 
HAMPSTEAD, N. C. 














We Have Saved our Farmer 
Friends $1402.03 on 100 
Cars Ground Phosphate 


The first 100 cars of Ground 
Phosphate Rock shipped by us 
this season contained 2485.7 tons, 
valued at $18,642.75 and guaran- 
teed to contain 12 1-2 per cent Phos- 
phorus and not over 3 per cent 
moisture. 

The analysis shows this rock to 
have contained 13.33 per cent 
Phosphorus and 1.16 per cent 
moisture. 

The difference in value is $14.03 
per car. 


Were ‘ou One of our Farmer Friends? 
If not let us put you on the list. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


GROUND ROCK DEvARTMENT 
COLUMBIA. - - - Tennessee 














‘UNCLE SAM”’ says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTFR SHEIL LIME 
IS 95% PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use 
y say 








Let US prove it to you 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., 
Weverly Mills. S. C. 











PORE SONE HOB, 








Contain more unit value 





Land Lime 


C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land lime 


materials. 


We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience and 
ecomony in handling. 


Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. 
for prices delivered your station. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Now is the time to 
apply it. 





per ton than any similar 
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save $1.00 


On Your Progressive 
Farmer Subscription 


Special 3 year rate only $2.00. 
You cannot afford to do without The 
Progressive Farmer. You intend to 
continue your subscription every 
year. Save the trouble of remifting 
every year and $1.00 in cash by send 
ing $2 00 now to pay up three years 
in advance. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Sold Under Bond To Please 


Don’t buy hastily insist sat | 4 map pen oe 
stroment and you ow whether it w ease 
a - Lh ce TET and is aif theese! 
ee aim 
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Cornish pranes 
andorgansaresent 
on trial to dem 


onstra’ qual. 
ity without obii 

eS ogg pe odes 
: te kee 


on a binding basis 
that, if not exact 


t any 
time withinayear 
refunding al!) pur 
charges both ways 


i 
chase money,together with freight 
Sold At Factory Prices 
By the Cornish *Year’s Approval 
Plan” you buy intelligently, save 
one-third or more of regular retail 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
nowned quality and superior tone. 
Perfection of material and work: 
manship guaranteed for25 years. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Send today for the handsome 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very libera) terms of 
selling plans and shows the 
latest styles of pianos and or- 
= You should have this 

eautifully illustrated book, 
whether you buy or not. 
Cornish Co. seer 

@ ton, N. J. 
Established Over Half e Century 

















All Records Breken in_Most Stupendous 
Nation-wide Sale of Organs Ever Known—Com- 
petition Entirely Swept Away by My Direct- 
From-Factory, Free-Home-Trial Selling Plan, 
It Will Pay You To Read Every Word Below! 

am the man who made the **Adler’’ a 
household word; more than 75,000 of these famous 
organs are now in the homes of the people. The 
time has arrived—this very day—for you to send 
formy Wonderful Free Organ Catalog, ‘Learn how 
you can have the World’s Best Organ—winner of 

highest prize at St. Lonis World’s Fair—sent to 
your home for 30 days Trial without paying a cent. 

Ican and will save you $418.75 because I sell 
direct from the $500,000 Adler Organ Factory (great- 

at lowest wholesale factory 
i Plan thoroughly wrecks organ 
Prices, absolutely sponging out all ‘‘in-between”’ 
extra,middlemen’s profits you pay on other vrgans, 

So easy, too. to buy an **Adler’’! Just send 
for my Catalog. Select che Adler Organ you like 


best. I willshipit atonce. Have it a month 
free. Send no money until you decide to buy. 
Then pay me at your convenience in small 
amounts. JI charge no interest. At end of year, 


if the ** Adler’? fails to make good on every point 
I claim for it, I will refund every dollar you have 
paid with €%interest. And more: I will give 
you the longest and strongest guarantee ever 
made on an organ—for fifty full years. Yousee 
how easy it is to own the finest organ ever mado. 


SPECIAL 
Free Christmas Trial 


You Pay No Money Till 1912 
You cannot give a finer Christmas present 
your loved ones than an Adler Organ oF png 
eae sone captain ys is offered so you can 
rder now to be sure of prompt delivery i 
for a Christmas trial. dada 
any 


; You can’t affo 
Mail Coupon! Organ until cote Mee an to 
Save you $48.75. So write for my Organ Book right 
now; FREE! The Coupon or a Postal will bring it. 
Cc. L. ADLER, President, 
Adler Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Also Makers of the Celebrated Southern Grand Pianos 


ee ee oe ee 
C. L. Adler, Pres’t., Adler M’fg. Co., 
3104 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


Send me my copy of the Wonderful Fr 
Illustrated Adler Organ Book. si 


ADDRESS 


NAME 








several trips of which no men- 
tion has been made in the edito- 
rial columns of The Progressive 
Farmer—one a trip to Northampton 
County, N. C., one to Ashe, one to 
Granville, and one to Colleton Coun- 
ty, S. C. 


T= WRITER has recently made 


I. 


It was my first trip to old Nor- 
thampton, but I shall hope to see 
much in future of this county, which 
is indeed one of the garden spots of 
eastern North Carolina. One can 
grow there almost any great staple 


.crop of either West or South, and 


grow as big yields as any where else 
—corn, cotton, wheat, peanuts, oats 
and truck. I found farmers talking 
of 100 bushels of corn to the acre or 
a bale and a half of cotton as being 
within reach of almost any good 
farmer. Better tools and better cul- 
tivation explain such successes. 
“More improved farm machinery has 
been shipped into Rich Square these 
last two years than in all previous 
years combined,”’ the S. A. L. agent 
told me. The farmers, of course, are 
also learning to take better care of 
the land. One finds either cowpeas 
or soy beans on every farm; the soy 
bean is rapidly growing in favor. Mr. 
Ae J. Conner showed me a piece of 
land which his grandfather forty 
years ago pronounced ‘‘worn-out,”’ 
but which is now yielding so abun- 
dantly as to be worth $200 an acre! 
A lesson here for farmers with worn- 
out (?) land—but of course this was 
not allowed to gully! 

The Northampton folks not only 
farm well, but they live well. They 
have good homes, good schools, and 
good roads. The houses are painted, 
too: from Woodland to Richland, a 
distance of six miles, I saw only two 
unpainted farm houses, and these 
were small places for tenants. 

Quite a number of the tenant 
houses are also painted, however; 
and land owners everywhere would do 
well to keep in mind what Mr. Conner 
said to me upon this very point. “‘One 
good reason why it is impossible to 
get good tenants,” he declared, “‘is 
that so many farmers fail to provide 
decent houses for tenants to live in. 
Many an intelligent white family has 
gone to town or to the factory for no 
other reason. In my own case I find 
it pays me well not only to build good 
houses, but to paint them. One can 
not only get more rent if the house 
is enough above the average to justi- 
fy it, but the choicest tenants in the 
community will seek locations with 
the man who has the choicest ten- 
ant houses.” This is a fact that can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. The 
tenant houses in the South as a 
whole are a disgrace to our people. 

Better drainage would open up 
large areas of Northampton, and 
would also do not a little no doubt 
to lessen malaria. It is gratifying to 
see how deeply the people are inter- 
ested in ridding the section of mos- 
quitoes, and no less gratifying to 
note their interest in the extermina- 
tion of hookworm disease. In this 
latter respect the Northampton situa- 
tion contrasts most favorably with 
conditions in another coastal county 
the writer recently visited. We could 
see from the yellowed and bloated 
complexions of people along the road- 
sides that the county was badly af- 
flicted with hookworm, and yet we 
were told that the people pronounce 
it ‘‘a new-fangled fool notion of the 
doctors,” and refuse the help that 
would bring new life and energy to 
hundreds. 


II. 
This was also my first trip to Ashe 





f 


People in east- 


and Wilkes counties. 


ASHE, NORTHAMPTON, GRANVILLE, COLLETON. 


Glimpses of Life and Farming Conditions in Several Sections of 
North and South Carolina. 


ern and central North Carolina have 
little idea as to what these counties 
are like, or what progress they are 
making. Wilkes, for example, was 
once regarded as a great whiskey- 
making county, but now it is leading 
in schoolhouses instead of still- 
houses, in corn clubs instead of corn 
liquor, and in canning fruit instead of 
in distilling fruit. The progress it is 
making in both educational and corn 
club work is largely due to the enter- 
prise of Superintendent C. C. Wright, 
which leads us to remark once more 
that no county can be regarded as 
even decently progressive that does 
not set aside enough of the public 
funds to enable the superintendent of 
schools to give his whole time to 
them. 

Near Wilkesboro is a well conducted 
dairy run by Mr. W. W. Finley, who 
was the first Wilkes County boy to 
get a diploma in an agricultural col- 
lege. He is doing an excellent work, 
not only in dairying, but in introduc- 
ing better breeds of horses and cat- 
tle, and was justly elated over win- 
ning fourteen blue ribbons at his 
county fair when the writer visited 
his farm. If one wide-awake farm 
boy in every township would. do as 
Mr. Finley has done—go to an agri- 
cultural college and then go back 
home to set an example of scientific 
farming and stock-raising—well, the 
South would soon become the fore- 
most farming section of America. 


Ill. 


Ashe County reminds one of the 
bluegrass country of Kentucky. Not 
only is its beautiful mountain scenery 
checkered with ‘‘fields arrayed in liv- 
ing grain,’’ as the hymn book says, 
through a large part of the year, but 
on almost every farm are Herefords 
or Shorthorns, so beautiful as to re- 
mind you constantly of the pictures 
of Western show cattle one sees in 
the Breeders’ Gazette. And not only 
are the cattle of a superior quality, 
but there are plenty of fine sheep 
(Shropshires), good hogs, and great 
numbers of kingly Percheron horses. 
In fact, there is probably no State 
Fair between Virginia and Texas that 
has a finer stock show than the coun- 
ty fair in Jefferson. The people use 
good farming implements, too, even 
if they do have to haul them 35 or 
40 miles. ‘‘We have no one-horse 
turning plows,” I was told. 
E. Fogle, an enterprising young farm- 
er and stockman with whom I spent 
a night, is using four-horse plows, 
disk drills and the manure spreader. 
“And I am always envying the farm- 
ers further east whose lands are level 
enough for them to use riding plows 
and two-row cultivators,”’ he told me, 
“and wondering why they fail to im- 
prove an opportunity I should like so 
much to have. What improved ma- 


Mr... Ps: 
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chinery means in reducing cost of 
production is well illustrated in my 
Own experience in corn growing. Last 
year, using hoes, the cultivation cost 
me over twice as much per acre as 
this year when I have used the har- 
row and weeder.’”’ Mr. Fogle lived 
sometime in the West—lived on a 
ranch eight months once without go- 
ing in a house—but says that while 
the West may have some advantages 
for wholesale stock raising, there is 
not place like the South for general 
farming. 

The Ashe County sheep breeders 
have just organized an association— 
the ‘‘Western North Carolina Sheep 
Breeders’ Association,” it is called— 
which ought to become a notable il- 
lustration of successful farm co-oper- 
ation. Heretofore each farmer has 
had to bargain and dicker for the 
sale of his own wool and lambs each 
spring, and buyers have had to ride 
for days over the country to get the 
lambs they wanted. Now several dozen 
farmers, owning, all told, more than 
1,200 ewes, have banded themselyes 
together in this association, elected 
a board of three managers and will 
sell their entire product of lambs and 
wool through their association. The 

(Continued on page 16.) 














It is aserious matter. The roof- 
ing you select either protects your 
property from damage, or causes 
you expense and loss. You ought 
to be sure before you order. 


REX FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


courts your most critical inspec. 
tion; the more you look into it the 
firmer will be your coxviction 
that it ought to cover your build- 
ings. WE shan’t urge you. to 
buy—but we do ask that you let 
us put the facts before you. Write 
us today for full particulars and 
estimates. 


Smith Courtney Co., 
RICHMOND, VA., 
Dept. A. 


Everything in Supplies 
for Factory and Mill. 











“ELECTROID” ROOFING 

















lply - 
2 ply 


3 ply 








$1.35 per square 
$1.65 per square 
$2.00 per square 
Freight paid to your station. 


Including large. headed galvanized nails, liquid cement 
and directions for applying. 


“KLECTROID” has been on the market for years, and 
is recognized as the standard and best roofing of the kind. 
Write for samples, or, better still, send check, express or 
post-office order for your requirements. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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The Youth’s 


What Is Your 
Family Worth? 


F IT IS ‘worth the best 

you can give in house 
and food and clothes, is it 
not worth the best reading 
as well? And the best 
of reading, week in, week 
out, fills the columns of 


Companion 








SMF Your last chance to get The Companion at the present price. 


I, 1912, it will be advanced to $2. 


$1.75 for the 52 issues of 1912 and get, free, all the remaining IQII issues. 


Remember that the contents of The Companion for a year, published in 
book form, would make 30 volumes of the best and most varied reading, viz.: 








2vols 


RTICLES BY FAMOUS WRITERS, nearly 250 splendid Stories, 
the Boys’ Page of Athletic Sports, the Girls’ Page, the Doctor’s 
Corner, Talks on Social Topics, etc., etc. 


The Serial Stories 


The Serials in The Youth’s Companion will follow one another 
Among those now in hand for 1912 are 


the year through. 
* JULIA SYLVESTER” 


A story of pioneer days of the great Northwest; 
of character, energy and intelligence made the most of 


difficult circumstances. 


“THE CHAMPION TEN EARS” 


The story of a Western farmer; 


and kindliness, and how pluck won prosperity from poverty. 


“DAVID MORRELL’S BATTERY” 


A Story of the luck and pluck of a young inventor and coming 


*“*captain of industry.’ 


“QUEST OF THE FISH-DOG SKIN” 
An absorbing story of Indian life among the Blackfeet forty 


years or more ago. he author 
an adopted member of the Black 


“THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON” 


A story of missionary peril, devot 
Chinese Boxer Rebellion. 


the offer below. 


Tvols Serials 2vols 3 vols 3vols 3 vols. 
Articles Editorials t. Little Folks One Minute 

I vol. Departments Lvol. Stories a 

l Medical & for Boys-Girls Current Events S 

Os. Religious -the Family Nature & Science e 


All for $1.75 and every 
The best gift to a family or anybody in it. 


The story will begin about Thanks- 
giving time, and all the issues containing the opening chap- 
ters will be sent free to those who subscribe at once. 


On January 


00. Subscribe now, to-day, sending 


8 vols. Stories 


line worth while. 


by C. A. Stephens 
how a girl 


by Clifford V. Gregory 


of corn mixed with courage 


by Hollis Godfrey 


by J. W. Schultz 


was himself, when a youth, 
foot tribe. 


by Ralph D. Paine 
ion and heroism in the great 


See 





HOW TO 
GET THE 
FREE 
ISSUES 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who cut out and send this slip (or name 
this paper) with $1.75 for the 52 issues for 1912 will receive 
ALL THE REMAINING ISSUES FOR 1911, including the beau- 
titul Holiday Numbers for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
THE COMPANION’S PICTURE CALENDAR FOR 1912, litho- 
graphed in ten colors and gold—an extra cop’ going to every 
one sending us a gift subscription. 
THEN THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for the 52 weeks of 1912 
—from now until January, 1913—for $1.75. 
to get The Companion at this price. 


FL 160 


Your last chance 
Subscribe now, to-day! 








The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Massachusetts 

















Sa AMERICAN AND @ EUROPEAN AWARDS 


aue 


THE BEST 
BY EVERY TEST 










TRACTS 





¢ 


AT YOUR. 
GROCER 10°-25° 





BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 


To introduce our famous art pictures we will 
send avsolutely free the celebrsted picture 
“Yard of Roses,” io ten beautiful colors, toany- 
one sending 4 cents t:: pav postage. Offer good 
only 20 days. Address Art Picture Club, 211 
West 8th St., Tooeka, Kansas, 


10,000 MEN WANTED 


for government jobs. Write for list of pos'tions open 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P. 132, Rochester, N. Y. 7 








North State Life Insurance Co. 


KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates oniy in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the" company is om now 
represented. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 











Alas, 


THE OPEN F RE. 





The crunch, crunch, crunch, where the embers glow. 
’Tis the flutter of snow winds, stirring the trees; 
The murmur of distant, beckoning seas. 
Whatever the heart of a man may desire 
He sees or he hears in the winter night’s fire. 


T IS THE crumple of footfalis soft in the snow, 


for the flickering dreams that flare 

One moment, and pass to the upper air! 

But the darker the night the brighter the gleam, 
And the sadder the heart the gladder the dream. 
The lonelier he who may muse at the fire 

The sweeter his vision of all his desire. 


Alas, for gray ashes and smoke that is fled, 

As soul flees from body when dreams all are dead! 

But between the wing’d smoke and the bed of gray ashes, 
Life mounting on death, the eager flame flashes. 

And upward untiring doth climb and aspire— 

Man’s emblem and nature’s—the winter night’s fire. 


—John Charles McNeill. 








is a person living who has not 
had an accident at one time or 
another. Cuts, burns, bruises, tooth- 
ache, nose-bleed, stings, choking, 
shivers are an everyday occurrence. 
If cared for rightly, harm seldom re- 
sults; but it is through neglect of 
these minor injuries that much pro- 
longed illness and suffering arises. 
For example, I knew a small boy 
who hobbled about on a erutch for 
six weeks, endured painful suffering, 
night and day, because a wound on 
the foot from a bit of rusty iron was 
considered trivial at the outset. An- 
other similar accident came to my 
notice with the result that a young 
life was sacrificed to lockjaw. A 
wound from a rusty nail may seem 
trifling, but tremendous results hang 
upon even so slight an injury. 


1 WOULD be remarkable if there 


Give Accidents Prompt Attention. 


Many parents teach their children 
to disregard slight injuries to the 
body because of a desire to instill 
into them a spirit of fortitude, en- 
durance and indifference to pain. The 
motive is laudable, but the practical 
working out is hazardous. It seems 
to me that to teach a child whole- 
some reverence for the body, and 
prompt remedial measures when the 
emergency arises is not to inculcate 
‘namby-pambyism’”’ and a morbid 
fear of pain, but really to put the 
child in a proper attitude of mind 
toward bodily preservation. 

This has always seemed to me a 
beautiful invocation: 


“Help me, O God, to nourish 
my body in holiness and health 
—to keep it free from all evil 
tendencies or unrighteous ac- 
tions, to know its marvels and 
wisely to use them, rather than 
ignerantly or wickedly to abuse 
its wonders.” 


We know much more about taking 
care of wounds now than we once 
did. The use of antiseptics or dis- 
infectants, that is, germ-killing solu- 
tions, is a wonderful help and is 
quite a new science. Workmen who 
go into dangerous undertakings fre- 
quently take out insurance against 
accident. Since doctors have learned 
the use of antiseptics members of 
insurance companies have cut down 
the time allowed to recover from an 
injury five days. That is, on the av- 
erage it takes a wound five days less 
to heal than in the days when anti- 
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septics were unknown. 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR AND MEET EMERGENCIES. 


Some of the Most Common Household Accidents: and How to 
Treat Them—Prepare for the Emergency Before It Comes. 


By Mrs. F. L. Sievens, Raleigh, N.C. 


Knowing what to do makes one 
self-possessed and cool-headed. It is 
the ignorant mother who loses her 
head when accident befalls a member 
of her family and often renders her 
helpless and useless. How to avoid 
accident is important. How to act 
when accidents happen is also im- 


portant; but the care-taker who 
knows both things is doubly well 
equipped. 


‘What to Do for Cuts and Bruises. 


Perhaps the most common of the 
accidents in the family are punctures 
of the skin of one kind and another. 
They may be _ divided into three 
classes: First, wounds caused by 
rusty nails, scissors or blunt pointed 
instruments; second, cuts of various 
kinds and with the many instruments 
such as knives, pieces of glass; third, 
bruises caused by blows. 

Punctured wounds are likely to be 
dangerous, since they are deep, often 
do not bleed and are difficult. to 
cleanse. The first thing to do with 
any wound is to cleanse it. Wash 
with an antiseptic, such as _ bi-chlo- 
ride of mercury, weak carbolic acid, 
creolin, or hydrogen peroxide. The 
disinfectant in common use in the 
average home is turpentine, and un- 
derstandingly applied it is efficient; 
but when it is desirable that the 
wound should heal without a scar 
the use of turpentine should be 
avoided, since the turpentine has the 
effect of forming a thin coating over 
the wound and thus prevents the 


skin from joining in a smooth 
clean heal. Before using turpentine, 
the wound should be thoroughly 


cleansed, else the foreign matter is 
likely to be sealed up in the wound, 
which is also bad. I am making con- 
cessions to the turpentine bottle, be 
it remembered, for external use only. 
Among the sins of home drugging 
“sweet spirits of turpentine’ shares 
a grave responsibility. Turpentine 
is a powerful kidney irritant and on- 
ly upon rare occasions is it an ad- 
visable drug and then only by the 
strict order of a physician. 


Burns and Sprains. 


Burns are almost an everyday oc- 
currence in the household, and ever 
when trifling, should receive atten- 
tion. The thing to remember about 
burns is that every effort should be 
made to exclude the air. This can 
best be done by immersing the burn 
the patient may be placed in a tub 
in cold water. If the body is burned 
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of warm water say at 105 degrees, 
the reason being that to subject the 
entire body to cold water would be 
too great a shock. The water treat- 
ment alone is very effective for burns, 
put frequently it is impracticable. 
The best lotion to apply is known as 
Curren oil, made from equal parts of 
lime water and linseed oil. Lime 
water may be prepared from slaked 
lime, a pint to one-half gallon of 
water, allowed to stand for twenty- 
four hours, and the clear solution 
poured off the residue. Castor oil, 
yaseline, lard and unsalted butter 
also have a curative effect upon 
purns. Too great care of burns is 
impossible. 

Sprains are due to strained or torn 
ligaments about the joints. The ten- 
dency of a sprain to become inflamed 
and congested with blood and lymph 
should indicate the mode of treat- 
ment. Again cold water will heip to 
allay inflammation, Alternate hot and 
cold water applications will help to 
keep up the circulation and keep 
the channels open until the hand- 
ages are prepared. The bandage 
must press evenly upon every part, 
so to insure this, little wads of cot- 
ton may be placed over the soft parts 
fitting them into every little hollow, 
keeping them in place by the tight 
pandage. The duration of a sprained 
joint is much lessened by exercise. 
It is therefore best to exercise or 
massage the injured member. A 
slightly sprained ankle, treated to 
cold water, laced in a tightly fitting 
shoe followed by moderate exercise 
will usually allay the inflammation 
promptly. 

Care of the Teeth. 


The Germans have a_ saying: 
“Healthy teeth, healthy stomach, 
healthy body.’ Toothache is the pen- 
alty of neglect to the teeth. Cavities 
should never be allowed to form, but 
we are just beginning to appreciate 
this fact, and beginning to deal with 
preventive measures in the care of 
the teeth. Where there are cavities, 
however, toothache is inevitable. The 
cavity should first be thoroughly 
cleaned out with a bit of absorbent 
cotton. Then a like amount satur- 
ated with oil of cloves, weak solution 
of carbolic acid or dry baking soda 
or table salt pressed into the hollow 
will check the pain almost instantly. 
If oil of cloves or carbolic acid is 
used, the excess of liquid should be 
squeezed out to prevent blistering 
the lining of the mouth or gum. 
Hot applications are effective if the 
nerve in the tooth is still alive. If 
the nerve is dead, however, cold ap- 
plication is the thing. Heat applied 
to a dead tooth will promptly bring 
the inflammation to the point of ul- 
ceration which is often just the thing 
to be avoided. 

We are told upon good authority 
that “one million Americans are al- 
ways needlessly sick.’’ A large pro- 
portion of this cruel waste of human 
Vitality could be controlled by ra- 
tional living and action. Emergen- 
cies and accidents, upon which we 
look with such calm resignation, may 
also be reduced by painstaking care 
and speedy action. 





“Did you ever know a girl to die 
for love?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did she just fade away and die 
because some man deserted her?” 

“No; she just took in washing and 
worked herself to death because the 
Man she loved married  her.’’— 
Houston Post. 





With increasing interest, from 
start to finish, I read “A Southerner 
in Europe.” I only wish it might be 
Tead by every Southern boy. It would 
spring the ambition of young life to 
Make our country and institutions 
the equal of those of our cousins 
across the sea.—F. L. Townsend, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 





THE FiREPLACE—THE HEART OF THt HUME. | 





better care should be taken of 

the forests so that they may be 
preserved and made even more pro- 
ductive in the years to come, and one 
of the strongest of all these reasons 
is, that it is only by conserving the 
forests that the open fireplace and 
the wholesome wood fire may be per- 
petuated in the farm home. 

Every farmhouse should have at 
least one fireplace and it should be 
in the room where the family gath- 
ers of evenings and on stormy days— 
right in the heart of the household 
so that its radiant cheer and kindly 
light may reach to every member and 
gladden him with the beauty of flick- 
ering flame and dancing shadow, and 
so that he may hear the happy 
crackle of blazing twig and glowing 
brand. 

Little children, and all those who 
have kept the heart and faith of 
childhood, can see wonderful pie. 
tures in a bright fire, pictures that 
change with delightful unexpected- 
ness to others as strange and new. 
There is something fascinating, too, 
in the voice of the fire as it talks to 
itself over the wood upon which it 
feeds. How jubilantly the flames 
laugh as they rush to the top of the 
tallest lightwood splinter, sweeping 
it quickly away and leaving only a 
handful of fluffy white ashes in its 
stead! How softly the fire murmurs 
as the heart of the old oak or hick- 
ory becomes a mass of vivid coals 
from which the paler ash-flakes drop 
off softly, one by one! It is as if the 
old log gave up in its hour or two of 
burning all the warmth and cheer of 
the hundred long summers through 
which it lived, and as if it crooned 
to itself in gladness at the remem- 
brance of genial sunshine and tender 
breeze. Or when the half-burned 
stick suddenly breaks out in a brave 
display of scattered sparks and pops 
and snaps with gleeful abandon, 
who shall say that there has not 
come to it some glad remembrance 
of an earlier time, perhaps of some 
stormy night when the sleet rattled 
upon its branches and it fought 
against the winds with the fierce joy 


[ete ARE many reasons why 


of combat which all strong and 
brave things know? 

Half the charm of the fire is in 
its mystery. It is so strange to see 
the little blaze start from the lighted 
match, or the coal that is blowed 
upon, and creeps up through and 
over the thin pine shavings, chang- 
ing them to living coals or charred 
fragments or fine soft ashes. And 
then to watch the flame, still grow- 
ing brighter and stronger and more 
confident, reach out to the larger 
pieces of lightwood and finally to the 
gnarled old hardwood log, which all 
the boy’s strength would have been 
insufficient to split, and convert it, 
too, into a little heap of ashes having 
no apparent relationship with the 
rugged old tree. The smoke, too, 
wreathing and curling, mingling its 
biackness with the red and blue and 
yellow of the flames and crusting the 
chimney mouth with a coating of 
soot into which sometimes the sparks 
will fall, to wander with bewildered 
swiftness in every direction, leaving 
rosy paths behind—why does this 
darkness come from the log along 
with the brightness of the blaze? 

No, there is too much of beauty 
and cheer and wholesome wonder in 
the wood fire for any country child 
to be deprived of it. There can be 
nothing better for him as the winter 
evenings grow longer and colder and 
the hours of outdoor play and work 
grow shorter, than to sit by the fire, 
to feel its heat toasting Lis shins and 
to have its light mingle with that of 
the family lamp by which he reads 
his story-book or studies his lesson 
It will set him to dreaming and won- 
dering, and that is good, for in fan- 
cy’s pictures of unknown things are 
to be found brighter colors than 
ever enter into the realities of life. 
Coming also to feel the fireplace the 
heart of the home and to associate 
with home all that the open fire holds 
of cheer and charm, he will develop 
a deep, enduring love of the fireside 
and of the wholesome joys of simple 
country life; and with such love as 
this in the hearts of its children, the 
Nation can have an abundant faith 
in its own growth in wisdom and 
kindness and simple, steadfast honor. 








THE COUNTRY HOME LIBRARY. 





One of the Best Ways to Spend the Winter Evenings is in the 
Reading of Good Books—Suggestions About the Reading Room 


and a List of Books. 





By Mrs. Kather’ne Atherton Gr ms, Lawren et ure. Tenn. 


brought up to read a great deal, 

and to apply what has been 
read, will get fully twice as much 
from the ordinary public school as 
the ones who have missed such op- 
portunities. The reading done at 
home may be as the real foundation 
upon which the child’s education 
rests. 


Books are real companions and 


[TN boy or girl who has been 


friends. They afford pleasure, ecom- 
panionship, study and general in- 
formation. The library is a true 


guest-room where the greatest minds 
of both past and present find a place. 
When one is tired, a book is the 
most restful companion in the world. 
When one is “troubled with many 
cares,” hope and comfort are waiting 
between the well-worn covers of some 
favorite book. When one is lonely, 
the bright, fascinating people of 
Dickens, Irving, or, perhaps, dear 
old Mrs. Wiggs herself, are ready to 
step down from the shelves to spend 
a pleasant hour. 

The book room need not be ex- 
pensive, either in its furnishing or 
reading equipment. It should be 
used in the same everyday fashion 
as the kitchen itself. It should not 


be a room too fine for the children to 
use at any and all times, nor should 
the books in it be those in ‘‘dress- 
up” bindings. 

Though bindings are the less im- 
portant parts of the books, care 
should be exercised in their selection. 
Light-colored or fancy covers should 
be passed by, and plain, dark, sub- 
stantial styles chosen. The gray linen 
bindings, such as are often seen on 
school-books, show little signs of 
wear, are strong and durable, yet in- 
expensive. There are also a number 
of standard editions that may be had 
in maroon or dark green linen or 
buckram. These are also excellent 
values. As a rule, if the cover will 
bend back without cracking the 
back, and the color is dark or neu- 
tral, the binding may be considered 
satisfactory. 

The cases should be selected for 
service, not show. Little, if any, dec- 
orative work should be allowed on 
them. For a room that is to be used 
permanently as a library, sets of 
shelves may be built in the walls. 
These may be fitted with glass doors 
if desired, or the books may be pro- 
tected by cretonne curtains. If the 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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GOLD DUST 


makes hard water soft 











By the use of Gold Dust 
you can at all times have nice, 
soft rainwater right at your 
elbow for the asking. Imag- 
ine what a help this would 
pe for washing clothes, and 
for all cleansing purposes! 


Just a little Gold Dust added 
to any water softens it, takes 
out the mineral substances 
and brings out the greatest 
cleansing value. , 


Gold Dust dissolves dirt and 
grease, works like lightning, 
and relieves house work of all 
its drudgery. 


For your poor back’s sake, 
don’t try to keep house with- 
out Gold Dust. 





Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. \ The large 
package means 
greater economy. 
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HINK what it 
means to be 
able to take down 
the receiver and 
talk to your friends, 
to get market and 
weather reports, to rush a repair : 
part for a broken machine from Ry ad” 
the nearest dealer. You can get 4 
your corn to town when the price _4 
isright. You can callthe doc- 4 
tor instantly in case of sudden , 
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rry. You can avoid loss of crops 
by storm. Makes every day longer 
with more money earred, 


Stromberg-Carlson 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
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For years Stromberg-Carlson Telephones have been 
making farm life safer, more profitable, brighter and 
pleasanter. Today over a million and a half instru- 
ments are giving complete satisfaction with bigger in- 
Stallations goingin every day. 
° ios 
Local and Long Distance Transmission 

is assured with a Stromberg-Carlson Transmitter—the 
vital part—which has an unexcelled record for serv- 
ws, ice efficiency. 

telling how 
Book Free ten men or 
more can have an indepen- 
dent system of their own. 
Write for it todav—ask for 

Edition No. 49. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. 
Company 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
U.S. As 
Chieago, ITl. 


Toronto, Can. 
Kansas City, 


O. 

Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

San Francisco, 


al. 
in the free! Seattle, Wash. 
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Our Special 
’ Overa MILLION of our | 
f famous loud talking | 


f and ringing - = AN 


SAMSON 


Our big fac- 
tory and 15 years experience back of Iron- 


Independent phones in use. 


clad Guarantee. Ask for our BIG FREE 
BOOK. Tells all. Write your needs today to 
American Electric Co., 6427 State °1.. Chicago. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or not,” 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make any loss sustained by any sub- 
seriber asa result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. is does not mean that we will try to ad- 
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The average acre of cotton land produces 
around 200 pounds of lint cotton per acre. On 
this crop the same benefits will result to the pro- 
ducer by increasing the price one cent a pound as 
from increasing the yield 20 pounds of lint. Both 
can and should be done, but if for any reason 
there is failure to succeed in one that is no reason 
for neglecting to secure the other. Any man, un- 
aided or by his own efforts, can easily increase 
his yield 20 pounds of lint per acre. 





The best children’s letters that we have ever 
seen in any paper are those that our Progressive 
Farmer boys and girls are sending for our Young 
People’s Department. Ordinarily, the boy or girl 
writing for a paper is content to say: “I am 
twelve years old, and have three brothers and 
sisters, and my teacher’s name is Miss Mary Jones 
and | like to read your paper, and hope that this 
will not get into the waste-basket. If not, I will 
come again.” Our Progressive Farmer boys and 
girls are following no such stereotyped form, but 
in every case have something definite to say and 
know how to say it. We are proud of our young 
readers, 





Remember, Mr. Subscriber, you must mention 
The Progressive Farmer every time you write one 
of our advertisers, in order to entitle you to the 
protection of our guarantee. We can not under- 
take to settle any dispute or make good any loss 
that you may sustain unless you have done this. 
We are ready at all times to live up to our part 
of the contract, but the reader must also live up 
to his part; and it is expressly stated as a condi- 
tion in the official announcement concerning our 
guarantee that— 

“The subscriber must say when writing 
each advertiser: ‘I am writing you as an 
advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it 
carries.’ ”’ 





We have on hand a batch of good things for 
next week. Mr. French will have another drain- 


age article; Col. I. C. Wade has written a short : 


but very forceful letter on ‘‘Cow-Sow,” a combina- 
tion that will do wonders for Southern farmers if 
given a chance; State Forester J. S. Holmes, of 
North Carolina, will call attention in a little note 
to the need of better laws to protect our forests; 
there will be a talk to the boys about ‘‘Protein,” 
and a special article for the girls; Professor Niven 
will write on the winter spraying; Mrs. Stevens 


on “Home Nursing’; several of our readers on 
what they are doing now to prepare for next 
year’s farming. There will be a Thanksgiving 
talk, too; the usual timely sort of matter in the 
departments, and a very valuable little note by 
Dr. Butler on “Drainage to Fight the Boll Wee- 
vil.” 





Better farming is being done in the South each 
year we believe—that is, more good farming is 
being done every year; but we can not but feel 
discouraged sometimes at the slow progress our 
farmers make along the lines of crop rotation and 
rational diversification. The cotton crop this year, 
for example, is larger than usual—if it really 
turns out to be larger—not because of better 
farming methods or better soils, but simply be- 
cause of the greatly increased acreage. In fact, 
the average yield per acre this year promises to 
be below the normal. An excessively large cotton 
acreage and consequent low prices, coupled with 
an extreme shortage of feed crops and consequent 
high prices, promises anything but prosperity for 
the cotton farmer next year. When will we learn 
that the only safe and sane way to increase the 
cototn crop is to make the soil better and to use 
better methods, or that an increased acreage in 
cotton almost surely means less money for the 
crop and another hard year? 





The South is learning how to grow corn. In 
every Southern State, except Texas, where a very 
severe drouth hurt the crop, this year’s average 
yield per acre was above the ten-year average. In 
most States, however, it is below last year’s aver- 
age, and all over the South it is still disgracefully 
low. Here are the figures by States for this year, 
for last year, and for the ten-year period: 


1911. 1910. Ten-Year. 
AYADAMS 668s 18.0 18.0 14.2 
ATEONSAS 5.0665 s 20:8 24.0 19.2 
GOOtEIe, 6keese weds 16.0 14.5 12.0 


EOUIRIBBA .6iiicss 18.9 23.6 18.2 
Mississippi ........: 19.0 20.5 16.2 
North Carolina .... 18.2 18.6 15.5 
South Carolina .... 18.1 18.5 12.8 


Tennessee ........ 25.9 25.9 23.6 
fo Ee ee ae ae 10.4 20.6 19.3 
VAITEIDIS: 8k wees 24.0 25.5 23.7 


We are making progress, but it is good for us to 
contrast these figures with Pennsylvania’s average 
of 44.5 bushels, with Wisconsin’s 36.8, with Ohio’s 
38.2, and with Indiana’s 37. Until we can make an 
average of over 25 bushels to the acre, we can’t 
claim to know how to grow corn; yet the big 
gains made in recent years show plainly that we 
are rapidly learning. 





The Commerce (Ga.) Observer calls attention 
in a recent issue to the fact that where good 
roads have been built in that section, the people 
are letting many of them get in bad shape, simply 
because they will not go to the trouble of keeping 
them up. The writer has seen this same thing 
in Hamblen County, Tennessee, where the people 
seemed to think that once the roads were built 
there need be no further attention given them. 
In that county excellent macadam roads were al- 
lowed to go to pieces, through the inexcusable 
neglect of the county court and the road commis- 
sioners. This is one thing to be kept constantly 
in mind: No matter how good the road, it will 
not stay good unless taken care of. In fact, no 
matter what kind of road you have,—earth, ma- 
cadam, sand-clay—the only way to keep it in 
good order is to have every mile under the care 
of some man who is responsible for its condition 
every day in the year, and who has authority and 
means to repair any damage done or any defect 
found at the earliest possible minute. This 
would be much cheaper, really, than the present 
system of one or two “road-workings” a year and 
would be many times more effective. Give it a 
trial. 





“A farmer who is rich maybe can afford not to 
read The Progressive Farmer, but no farmer who 
is not rich can.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 


A Renter's Special. 


NSTEAD of devoting it to next year’s Crops ag 
we had planned, we have thought it better to 
make The Progressive Farmer of December 

16 a “Tenants’ and Renters’ Special,” devoted 
especially to the interests of the renting clagg of 
farmers. In this issue we hope to have a BTeat 
number of practical experience letters from oy, 
readers, and we shall award the usual prizeg of 
$5 for the best letter, $2.50 each for the three 
next best, and pay at space rates for such other 
letters aS we can use. 

For this issue we hope to have letters from ten. 
ants and renters telling what methods of renting 
they regard as most satisfactory and beneficial to 
renters and land-owners alike; letters from Trent. 
ers telling how they are working their way to. 
wards a competence; letters from land-ownerg 
telling what methods of renting they have found 
most satisfactory and how they have interesteg 
tenants in improved methods of farming and in 
diversified agriculture. We should also like to 
have letters from men who were once tenants but 
have become land-owners, telling how they gue 
ceeded. In short, we want letters of any charac. 
ter that look to bringing about better relations be 
tween tenants and land-owners and uniting both 
classes in one great movement for making South- 
ern farming as progressive and prosperous as 
farming in any other section of the United States 
or the world. 

We are especially anxious to encourage some 
system that will interest tenants in keeping up the 
fertility of the soil and in carrying on a diversifi- 
cation and rotation of crops. The best interests 
of all classes demand that this be done instead of 
continuing the ruinous one-crop system which has 
so long cursed the Southern land-owner and ten- 
ant alike. We should be glad if readers from any 
section of the country will report better methods 
of renting in force elsewhere, and we are especial- 
ly anxious to get reports of model renting systems 
that are already in operation in the South. 

As a large proportion of the renters in the 
South is colored it is important that we have 
their views, and we expect to set aside one page 
in which they may express their opinions. 

There are few subjects of more vital importance 
to the South than the tenant system, and this Spe- 
cial ought to be one of the most useful we have 
ever printed. We hope that every reader who can 
add a mite towards making it helpful and sugges- 
tive will send on his contribution. 





V hat Uncle Cornpatch ‘thinks About This 
issue 





shaking his hat and leaving big wet tracks 
behind him. 

“Nice day, ain’t it, Buddy? An’ nice roads we've 
got, too. If I could jest git all these ol’ hayseeds 
who are skeered of a bond issue for roads to drive 
fourteen miles sich a day as this, like I had to do, 
I'll bet a lot of ’em would change their minds 
about mudholes bein’ cheaper than roads. Why, 
it took me a good hour-an’-a-half longer than it 
ort to to get in here.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Uncle Cornpatch,’’ the 
Editor-man assured him. “The roads will be 
pretty good next summer when it gets dry.” 

“Wall, I’m right cheerful about it as it is,’’ ad- 
mitted the old man. “I passed Jim Brown in the 
road as I cOme in, a-draggin’ along at the rate 
of a mile an hour, an’ I couldn’t help puttin’ it to 
him a little—Jim, you know, has allus been agil 
better roads—‘mighty fine mornin’,’ says, I, ‘an’ 
mighty fine roads; guess you’ll git to town by din- 
And,” looking at his watch, “that’s 
jist about what he’ll do. I don’t see why in tarna 
tion folks can’t git the notion in their heads that 
it’d pay, if they didn’t do anything else to ’em, to 
take a few days in the fall an’ fix up the roads fer 
winter—clear out the ditches, an’ round up the 


| Oe CORNPATCH came into the office 
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middles, an’ pack ’em down, an’ see to culverts an’ 
pridges an’ git ’em in shape ginerally.” 

“why,” said the Editor-man, “that’s right in 
line with the paper we’re getting out. It’s to bea 











a =) 
| “What’s The News?”’ | 





‘winter Preparation Special.’ ” 

“Wh-huh! Strong on Specials, ain’t ye? Is it 
goin’ to be as good as that last un about co-opera- 
tin’ with yore neighbors? That was a peach.” 

“I hope so. We have some letters we think 
unusually good. Like to look at them?” 

Uncle Cornpatch took the letters, got out his 
glasses, put his feet up on the stenographer’s chair 
and went at it. 

“That hits the mark,’ he commented on 
Mr. Eaker’s letter. ‘This thing of leavin’ the 
stock to git through the winter the best way 
they can, an’ fixin’ it so that’s a purty pore way, 
makes me sore. If some men I know had to be 
hosses or cows fer about a week in the winter an’ 
live like thar own brutes do now, I’ll bet they’d 
take better care of the brutes when they got back 
to be men. 

“ ‘Better lights,’’” he read; “that hits me. 
That’s jest about the one thing these city fellers 
have that I envy ’em—that an’ good roads. I’m 
goin’ to look into that proposition. Been think- 
in’ about acetylene, but that’s purty rich fer an ol’ 

codger like me. If I wus buildin’ a new house, 
though, I’d sure put it in. Then I’d have as com- 
fortable a house as anybody, even if it ain’t so 
fine.” 

“You have water-works now, haven’t you?” 

“You bet; a good bath-room an’ water in the 
kitchen, an’ a waterin’ trough fer the stock. Yes, 
I’m purty well fixed fer winter, I guess. All the 
crops in, machinery all stored an’ cleaned up— 
’iled an’ painted her, every bit of her that needed 
it, somethin’ I’d never done before. An’ wood all 
in the dry; sawed up, too, jist ready to keep the 
ol’ fireplace a-roarin’ when it gits cold.” 

“Stovewood, too?” 

“Say, Buddy, let me tell you a tale: 
got plenty dry stovewood. My wife ain’t handled 
any other kind in so long she’s fergot what it 
feels like, I guess. Yes, sir! An’ I see that the 
boys keep plenty of it in the kitchen, too.” 

He went on with the letters, and when he had 
finished, laid them:down and said: 

“Well, you ort to have a purty good paper this 
time, a doggone good un! But thar’s one thing 
you’ve left out that ort to goin. You ort to hit 
these fellers who let thar wives go into kitchens 
with holes in the floor, an’ no underpinnin’, an’ 
a crack around the door, an’ a winder-light or two 
missin’, an’ expect ’em to shiver an’ freeze an’ 

ketch cold in thar winter mornin’s while they’re 
gittin’ breakfast. Why, I’ve seen kitchens that 
wouldn’t warm up on a cold mornin’ till breakfast 
had been cooked an’ et up. I’ve seen people, too, 
who’d eat in a room so cold it’ ud make yore 
teeth chatter. None o’ that fer me. I don’t eat 
because I have to; I eat because I like the exer- 
cise, an’ I want to do it in comfort. I don’t think 
I’d enjoy my breakfast, though, if I knowed some- 
body nearly froze cookin’ it, an’ I know supper 
wouldn’t taste good if I knowed my hosses an’ 
cows wus bound to be cold all night.” 

With which remark Uncle Cornpatch picked up 
his favorite among our exchanges and lapsed into 
silence. 


I’ve allus 





A Thought for the Week. 


festivals—haying time and harvest. And in 

winter he rests as the tools, and boats and 
the earth. There are people who strive for the 
state of drones! And still work, trouble, even 
worry are the only things that give life interest, 
the meal-time relish, repose to sleep and zest to 
pleasure.—August Strindberg. 


6 FARMER celebrates his hardest work as 





A business man’s conversation should be regu- 
lated by fewer and simpler rules than any other 


function of the human animal. They are: (1) 
Have something to say. (2) Say it. 
talking.—Old Gorgon Graham. 





Why Not in the South? 


day contrasts strikingly with the move- 

ments in the West for putting the party ma- 
chinery and all the agencies of government di- 
rectly into the hands of the people. We should 
like for the farmer readers of The Progressive 
Farmer to get busy and demand the same reforms 
in the South. Demand them in your party con- 
ventions; put them up to your executive commit- 
tees, and the more or less omnipotent chairmen 
thereof. As Collier’s Weekly remarks in a recent 
issue: 

“Tf you are a Republican would you like 
to be able to say, at the polls, whom you want 
as the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency, whether Taft, or Roosevelt, or La Fol- 
lette, instead of having the candidate named - 


Tr: POLITICAL stagnation of the South to- 


(13) 977 


tion of whiskey in the United States is increasing, 
in spite of the increasing growth of prohibition 
territory, that therefore prohibition is a failure. 
The great increase in consumption of alcoholic 
liquors, he points out, is in the big cities in wet 
States. No more effective arguments in support 
of this contention could be offered than the sta- 
tistics which he quotes: ; 


“The amount of whiskey sold into the pro- 
hibition States is less than two gallons to the 
citizens of these States, while it is more than 
twenty-five gallons to each citizen in the bar- 
room States. Has prohibition helped any? 
Reducing the amount consumed by each per- 
son from twenty-odd gallons a year to less 
than two gallons a year, is a wonderful de- 
crease.” 

ee8 


Dr. Wiley will now proceed to exercise his new 
authority by deciding what is vinegar and what 
is a legitimate soft drift. Only vinegar made 
from cider, he contends, should be labelled ‘‘vin- 
egar,’’ and he will seek to protect the publie from 
dangerous drugs in soft drinks. 





(3) Stop 


for you by the bosses? If you are a Demo- 
crat, would you like the same opportunity to 
choose among Wilson, Harmon, Clark, or any 
one else? Voters in Oregon will have that 
privilege; it is one of the features of Oregon’s 
popular form of government. Nebraska has 
lately adopted the same law; all the other 
States ought to.” 
st 


Told in a Little Space. 


HINESE Revolutionists have captured Han- 
C kow and are preparing to hold a constitu- 

tional convention at Canton for the purpose 
of organizing a new government. Peking is also 
threatened, and the only hope of the Manchu dy- 
nasty seems to be in the personal influence of 
Yuan Shi Kai, who has been offered the Premier- 
ship but has so far declined to accept. Famine 
and disease follow in the wake of the contending 
armies, claiming thousands of victims, and it is 
predicted that even greater suffering will follow. 

* & *& 

Thomas A, Edison is at work on a simple mov- 
ing picture apparatus for use in schools. Talking 
of it to a representative of Harper’s Weekly, he 
snid that children hear too much about things 
and are shown too little of them. For example’ 


“Take a pump. Did you ever learn out of 
your school book how a pump pumped and 
why it pumped? No; but as soon as you 
actually saw a pump at work you understood 
right away. Well, in the moving picture 
drama I’ll have a fellow build a pump, make 
all the parts, and put them together. The 
section of tube facing the camera will be 
made of glass, so the children can see all 
that’s inside of it. They’ll see the piston 
drive down, the litte valve, or trap door, fly 
up as the plunger is forced under water, 
close down again as the plunger is drawn up, 
and the water raised up the tube. Steam en- 
gine the same way—they’ll see the water boil 
and the steam go through the cylinders and 
drive the engine.” 


Who can doubt that such instruction would be of 
the greatest possible benefit? 
* * & 


Collier’s Weekly, which has gained great influ- 
ence as a representative of the progressive and in- 
dependent thought of the country, believes it 
would be suicidal for Senate Democrats to re-elect 
Senator Martin, of Virginia, as leader, the recent 
campaign having brought out such damaging testi- 
mony as to his relations with railroads and other 
corporations. It quotes the following letter writ- 
ten by him to a railroad attorney as affording in 
itself all the proof needed as to his unfitness for 
leadership. Here is what Senator Martin wrote: 


‘It is, as you know, of the utmost import- 
ance that something should be done for the 
close districts—particularly the Senatorial 
districts. If your company holds back, I do 
not see how we Can get along. Flood, for 
instance, writes me that he is in a close 

ght. Your friends have always been able to 
rely on Flood, and he has had to bear some 
unpopularity on account of his supposed 
friendship for railroads. . ... What is 
to become of our friend Breugh? Do your 
people desire no leader or friends in the 
House at all?” 

* * 


Bishop John C. Kilgo of the M. E. Church, 


“The pure-food drink should contain only 
a pure-fruit extract, sugar, spice and pure 
water,’ he says. “If I had my way, no other 
soft drink would be permitted in the mar- 
ket. The health of children should not be 
endangered by the artificial sweeteners, color- 
ing matter, and flavors, that are sometimes 
used; and the public should be protected 
against the caffeine and ‘dope’ that finds its 
way into many of the drinks.”’ 

ss 8 


An exchange calls attention to another notable 
amendment adopted by the people of California 
two weeks ago: ‘“‘This amendment provides that 
no judgment shall be set aside or a new trial 
granted in a criminal case on account of improper 
direction of the jury or the admission or rejection 
of evidence, unless, upon review of the whole 
ease, including the evidence, the court shall be 
convinced that the error has resulted in a mis- 
carriage of justice. In other words, if the correct 
verdict has been reached, in accordance with the 
evidence, and justice has been done, a mere tech- 
nicality shall not upset the conclusion of the 
jury.” Our contemporary adds that ‘“‘this is com- 
mon sense and should be the law everywhere.” 

* &¢ * 

The argreement concluded between France and 
Germany as to Morocco is very unpopular in Ger- 
many. Leaders of all parties join in criticising it, 
and only the Emperor’s personal support keeps 
the Premier in office. Certainly Germany emerg- 
ed from the dispute with lessened prestige. 

* * & 

President Charles S. Barrett is out in a state- 
ment urging farmers to hold cotton. Practically 
every agricultural leader of note in the South has 
given the same advice; but market receipts con- 
tinue to be unusually large. 

*s * * 

Congressman Henry, of Texas, says that the 
Democrats will endeavor to amend the Anti-Trust 
Law at the coming session of Congress, making 
it applicable to all combinations in restraint of 
trade. — 

*_ * * 

The National Federation of Labor was in ses- 
sion this week in Atlanta. President Gompers in 
his report expressed his belief in the innocence 
of the McNamaras. 





Some Nuts for Farmers to Crack. 


to repair your wagons and harness on ac- 

count of bad roads? How much does it 
cost you a year for shoes and clothing that are 
ruined by your children wading through the mud 
to school? How much does it cost you a year for 
medicine to cure your children’s colds contracted 
in wading through the mud to school and church? 
How much of a damage a year to you is the mud 
that prevents your children from attending school; 
or damage to them, rather, in the loss of an educa- 
tion? How much damage to you is our bad roads 
in preventing your reaching market with your 
produce? You are perfectly willing to spend 
money in the buying of reapers and mowers and 
other farm machinery. You are willing to pur- 
chase carriages and harness. At the price pota- 
toes are to-day, one- load would be the average 
farmer’s tax for ten years for good roads. At the 
end of that time the roads would be good, and 
you could vote to rescind the law if you wanted 
to and you would have your good roads and no 


He MUCH do you suppose it costs you a year 


South, is out in a vigorous article exposing the tax for thirty or forty years, the balance of your 
fallacy of the statement that because the consump- 


life.—Selected. 
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Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hog o - 


Eminent X ai ihe head of herd. son of tne 
tamous Emineat, thai sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, bat 
have a few choice balls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
iu twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 

















Sale of 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


I offer without any reservation what- 
ever my entire herd of Duroc-Jersey 
sows and boars. Now is an oppor- 
tunity to establish a herd cheap as all 
these sows are bred for their second 
litter. Price with Certificate of Reg- 
istration $50 each for any or all. These 
sows and boars were bought in Ind., 
Ill., and Ohio, and are all good ones. 


Ww. A. THIGPEN 


Route 5 Tarboro, N. C. 














Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L.M Whitaker & Co., Mu'berry, Tenn 


Delaware Stock Farm 
offers for quick sale great bargains in Angus 
Cattle, Hackney and Trotting bred brood mares, 
colts, and fillies, mules, work and driving horses. 

MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Delaware. 








Fox Dee’, Cat coon, Pessam, Kabbit Hoands; 
Point rs; setters; Bull Dogs; Car Dogs, vol 
lies and Terriers. List tree. $3 00 ap 
Shelby Kenrells, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Taviicks, SADDLEKS AND PUNIES 
The kina that mauve Kentucky famvuns 100 
head. Visit my farm or write for wants and 
orices 
J P SARBEE Millersburg Bourbon Co. Ky 








Calumet Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Herd boars: Kentucky Orion by Orion Chief; 
King Malcolm by Cherry King; Duke of Cols II 
by Duke of Cols. Twelve spring boars of ex- 
cellent individuality for sale. Weight 175 lbs., 
ready for service. Spring gilts open, or will be 
bred to either of my herd boars for March or 
April farrow. 


Beary L. Martin. Jr., Midway, Ky. 
Hazeibrook farm Ouroc serseys 


Carefully bred for years, top notchers of the 
breed. A number of 18 months old sows and 
some extra fine pigs that are beauties, with the 
money making habit bred into them. The best 
pure bred stock is cheapest in the end. 


Hazelbrook Farm 
Frank C Mor~is Prop Trevi'ians, Va 


REGISTERED DUKUC-JERSEYS 

“STERLING HERD” consists of thirty-five 
brood sows of seven different strains and three 
boars not akin to each other nor to any of the 
sows. [am prepared to furnish pigs not akin, 
bred gilts and boars ready for service, all of 
the highest quality Write for circulars and 


rices 
R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


DUROC-Jt+t RSE&YS 
If you want the best, send your orders to me. 
My hogs tok first premium at State Fair. Prize 
winning boar and sow $100 the pair. Pigs from 
same, $2 p.ir. First money gets choice. 
JNO. L. HESTER, Durham, N. C, 


Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd of g@ule Foot Bogs 


Largest prize winning show and hreed- 
ing herd ‘ntbe'and Fovndation stock 
of al! ages for sale from big growthy, snd 

























bh al hv litters. Seven bio herd Hoars. 
JOHN BH. DUNLAP, Box J, Williamsport 0 








Live Stock 
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DUN’T REQUIRE THE LIVE STOCK TO ENDURE HARDSHIP. 


It Will Pay You Much Better to Make Them as Comfortable in 


Every Way 


HERE is one lesson with refer- 
T ence to the raising of live stock 

which the Southern farmer must 
learn. Any observer can soon con- 
vince himself that the.average man 
has not yet learned this important 
lesson. We refer to the economy of 
making the live stock comfortable 
The average man is still looking for 
the animal that will withstand hard- 
ships and “rustle’’ for his feed, una- 


j; ware of the fact that whenever an 


animal is required to withstand 
greater hardships and hunt more for 
his feed than is necessary to give him 
the exercise required to maintain the 
organs of the body vigorous and ac- 
tive, the process is a losing one to 
the owner. In the South, our live 
stock seldom need protection from 
cold. At most, protection from wind 
and water is all that is required, and 
in most cases a reasonably dry place 
to lie during the worst weather is all 
that is needed, except for real young 
animals and possibly dairy cows. All 
young animals and dairy cows should 
by all means be protected from both 
wind and rain in the worst weather. 

This is not much to demand of 
the man who owns live stock, and yet 
this little is not generally supplied. 
For instance, the estimates of the 
Government show the death of a larg- 
er per cent of the cattle from expos- 


as Possible. 


ure during the winter, in Mississippi 
and Louisiana than in Minnesota. We 
know something of the manner in 
which: these estimates are obtained, 
and have little confidence in their ac- 
curacy, but they are likely to be as 
accurate for one section as for an- 
other, and the truth probably is that 
a larger per cent of the cattle of the 
Southern States die during the winter 
than occurs in the more severe cli- 
mate of the Northern States. This 
is probably due more to ticks; poor, 
dry pastures during the long dry 
falls, and lack of feed during the 
winter, than to exposure to the 
weather alone. But the fact remains 
that through neglect we lose large 
numbers of animals during the win- 
ter, and many others are unprofitable 
from the same caues. 

There are four things in connec- 
tion with our live stock which should 
receive more attention this winter. 

(1) Better protection from wind 
and rain, especially for the young 
animals and the milk cows. 

(2) More and better feed. 

(3) Protection from lice and ticks. 

(4) More and better care of the 
nanure. 

If we prepare to do these things. 
and do them, much more profit will 
come from our live stock. 








COTTONSEED MEAL AS A HOG FFED. 


A Good Feed for Fattening Hogs—How to Use It for Best Results 
and With Perfect Safety—Producing Pork of Good Quality. 


(No. 39 of a series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.”) 


By Tait Butler. 


HE feeding of cottonseed meal 
T to hogs has been an important 

and interesting subject for many 
years. Early experience showed con- 
clusively that when hogs were fed cot- 
tonseed meal for more than three or 
four weeks fatal results frequently 
followed. The more extended experi- 
ence of recent years has confirmed 
the early results, but no light has 
been obtained on the cause of the 
trouble. Of course, all hogs that eat 
cottonseed meal for longer periods 
than four weeks do not die. In fact, 
we know of two sows that ate two 
pounds a day, when they would con- 
sume that much, for five or six 
months and yet continued to produce 
healthy litters of pigs. But a suffi- 
cient proportion of those hogs die 
which are fed any considerable 
quantity of cottonseed meal for more 
than four weeks to make the general 
feeding of it inadvisable and unprofit- 
able. 

Small quantities of cottonseed 
meal, especially when fed as a part 
of a ration having sufficient variety, 
and when only enough of it is given 





Arcadia Farm Tamworths 


The So1'h’s grertest hoz, Tamwo th. M2mbers of our herd won over 100 prizes this season, 


Som staiag always for sale at a reasonadle orice. 


We are breeding the largest boar in America. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 








BAUHARD BROS., Martinsville, Indiana 





Branch Barna: State Fair Grounds, ‘ashville Tennessee 








Imported and American Bred STALLIONS, MARES and JACKS 


The season is now on for the Stallion and Jack buyer, and we 
want to call your attention to the grand lot of Percherons, Coach, 
Hackney, Trotting and Saddle Bred Stallions and mares; also a fine 
lot of Jacks, which we have ready for sale at money-making prices. 
Special prices made at barns. Address all correspondence to 


I. J. BAU *"ARD, Box 192, Nashville, Tennessee 











to properly balance the ration, may 
be fed for much longer periods with- 
out bad results than can large quant- 
ities forming a large part of an un- 
balanced ration or one lacking va- 
riety. But after all is stated, that 
may be safely said in support of the 
use of cottonseed meal as a general 
hog feed, there is no avoiding the 
conclusion that it is safest and best 
to avoid its use entirely for general 
hog feeding. 


Linseed Meat Too High for Profitable 
Feeding. 


Linseed meal has long been a use- 
ful feeding stuff for the hog feeders 
of the Northern States. It has been 
more largely used as a means of giv- 
ing a little variety to the ration and 
for its affect on the bowels of the 
hogs, than for the purpose of balanc- 
ing the ration. In fact, it has usual- 
ly been fed in too small quantities to 
exert ‘any great influence in raising 
the amount of protein in the ration. 
Of course, being rich in protein it 
helps to balance the corn ration, but 
the effect of large quantities is to 
loosen the bowels and for this rea- 
son it is not advisable to attempt to 
supply the protein needed to balance 
a corn ration by adding sufficient lin- 
seed meal. The price of linseed meal 
is high and, for the Southern feeder, 
freight rates are also high. In view 
of all these facts, the hog feeder can 
not use either cottonseed meal nor 
linseed meal to a good purpose for 
general feeding. This is much to be 
regretted, for we are in need of a 
concentrated feeding stuff rich in pro- 
tein for feeding young animals and 
suckling. sows when legume-grazing 
crops are not available. The soy bean 
might be used for this purpose, but 
as long as the price remains as at 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Kentucky Saddle Horses 





Bonemian King (8410) 


AMOUS THE WORLD OVER. The most 
b: autiful—the most useful. Five distinct gaits, 
The best inary harness. None but the saddle 
bred horses will satisfy. The Champion Bohe- 
mian King and the S nsational Wonderful Ch'ef 
head our large and f«m us breeding Siud The 
heavies: winner at Ky State Fairfor years. Busi- 
ness ad pl -asure horses, stallions, mares, geldin 
and young th ngs a!) ways on hand tor sale. We ship 
everywhere guaranteeing as represented. Quality 
high. Prices and terms reas nable. Visii the farm 
or write for price list and testimonials. We think 
every good n.an deserves a goud horse. Don’t you? 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARY 


ALLEN S EDELEN. Owner Burgin, Ky. 


Percheron Stallions 


and Fil'ies 


Both Imported and 
American bred. Draft 
horses in N, C. are the 
surest m. ney makers 


Elwood S. Akin, 
R, 2, Auburn, NY, 




















ALTAMONT RANGE 
B eeders of 


ANGUS CATTLE 


The beef-breed. ANGORA GOATS finest wool 
:n4_ cheapest meat, and best grown BFRK- 
SHIRE PIGS Supreme ham and bacon hog. 
Fine 4 year Jack for sale. Highest breeding: 
lowest prices Soy Beans, seed. A 1 references. 


ALTON M. WORDEN 


Tullahoma, - Tennessee 


Owing to the sale of 
Angus Cattle one of our farms we 
offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write 


Rose Dale Stock farms, - 





- Jef'ersonton, Va. 





SELWYN FARMS 


=DGAR B. MOORE, Prop.. - Charlotte, N. C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 





tee Premier 8ré cost $1,100. His sire sold for 

500. His dam sold for $1500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle At head of herd, im- 
eorted Stockwell, Jr., son of stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11 500. 


Poland China Hogs and 
S. C. White Orpington ¢ hickens 
BEST STOCK AT LOWEST PRICES 
EDENWOOD FARM 
Sion D. Williams, Prop., Route 3, Raleigh, N. C. 


POLAND CHINA HUGS 


Pigs out of iarge prolific sows by great mas- 
sive boars. 1 pure bred. 


f 8. BROWN Wourtreesbore. Tenn, 











Hillcrest Farm 


Duroc-Jerseys 


For sale—Two prize winniug boars eight 
months old and pigs sired by Virginia 
Pilot No. 33769 pedigree with each. Price 
reasonable. 


Henry Patrick, - Rustburg, Va. 
FOR BREEDERS High Class Serkshirg and 


Duroc-Jersey S 
Bred a.u for sale. My herds combine the best 


blocd lines of the breeds. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





D. L. FARRIOR, 
A REMARKABLE OFFER 


A Berkshire Boar and Sow Pig to be sold to 
the highest bidder by mail. Bids must bein by 
noon of December 8 Write for breeding of 
pigs. You make the price. 


Ww. M. BERRYHILL 
CHARLOTTE, - - - = - N.C. 








POLAND CHINA BOARS 


10 registered boars, bred right, fed right, and 
wil) sell worth the money. 


| W. J. OWEN & SONS, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky 
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present it will not pay to go to the 
expense of harvesting and threshing 


the beans and then feed them to 
hogs, if any other protein feed is 
available. At present our best sources 


of protein for such purposes are in 
is like cowpeas, soy beans 








grazing Cro] 

and peant but when these can not 
be had, tankage at present prices is 
about our best prospect for balancing 
the corn ration. 


Finish Hogs Grazed on Legumes on 
Corn and Cottonseed Meal. 


Since the making of pork on cow- 
pea, soy bean and peanut grazing 
crops is becoming more common, the 
jmportant question of the effect of 
these feeds on the quality of the 
carcass has been raised, and it must 
be admitted that these feeds alone, 
produce a soft and unsatisfactory car- 
cass. 

It is important that this fact be 
known and admitted, so that we may 
avoid the serious loss which will re- 
sult if a bad reputation is built up 
for hogs grazed on these crops. It is 
much easier to overcome this unsatis- 
factory condition of the carcass made 
by cowpeas, soy beans or peanuts 
alone, and prevent our hogs being 
discriminated against, than to over- 
come this discrimination and preju- 
dice after it has once become estab- 
lished. For this reason, we must give 
special attention to the improvement 
of the carcass when hogs are fatten- 
ed on these crops, by the feeding of 
such other feeds as will make the car- 
cass satisfactory. The usual remedy 
is to put the hogs up in a pen or dry 
lot and feed on corn alone for 60 or 


90 days. This method is unneces- 
sarily expensive, although sufficiently 
effective Hogs do not do well on 
corn alone for 69 or 90 days, and 


the small gains obtained on the hogs 
and the high price of corn make the 
method unprofitable. 

It may be stated, however, that a 
fairly satisfactory carcass is produced 
if for the last month or six weeks 
the hogs are on the grazing crops, a 
half or three-fourths ration of corn 
is fed. But perhaps the most satis- 
factory and profitable way of correct- 
ing this defect in the quality of the 
carcass is to take the hogs off the 
grazing crops from three to four 
weeks before selling or slaughtering, 
and during these three or four 
weeks, but not longer, feed them 
on a mixture of 1 part of cottonseed 
meal to 3 parts of torn. 


Cottonseed Meal Makes Firm Meat. 


It is a well known fact that the 
feeding of cottonseed meal to the 
dairy cow increases the firmness of 
the butter, or ‘hardens’ of the but- 
ter-fat, and when only a moderate 
amount is fed, especially in summer, 
the quality of the butter is improved. 
In the same way, the feeding of cot- 
tonseed meal to hogs makes the flesh 
and fat more firm and produces a 
fairly satisfactory carcass. In fact, 
if every hog fattened on cowpeas, soy 
beans and peanuts up to within three 
or four weeks of selling or slaughter- 
ing time is then fed a ration of 1 


Part of cottonseed meal and 3 parts 
of corn for three or four weeks there 
Will be no complaint on the part of 


the packers because of any lack of 
firmness in the carcass. Moreover, 


another advantage from this method 
is, that large and cheap gains will be 
Made during this last part of the fat- 
tening period; whereas, if corn alone 


is used for six weeks or two months 
it will materially increase the cost of 
Producing the pork. 

Fed in this way for not to exceed 
four weeks the cottonseed meal will 
Produce no ill effects, but on the 
other hand will make cheap pork and 
improve the quality of the carcass. 
If for any reason the hogs can not be 
Sold or slaughtered after cottonseed 
Meal has been fed for four weeks, 
8top the feeding of the meal; but do 
Not feed corn alone, balance it with 
S0me rich protein feed, like tankage. 


WATER FOR DAIRY COWS. 


Plenty of good Fresh Water is Neces- 
sary to Get Profitable Results. 


It is reported that the Missouri Ex- 
periment Station states that a cow 
giving six gallons of milk a day re- 
quires about twice as much water as 
a cow giving three gallons. This 
may be so, but we doubt it. It is 
probably a rule formulated on insuf- 
ficient data or observations. If it is 
true, it seems strange that a cow 
giving three gallons of milk and 
maintaining her body functions, only 
requires one-half as much water as a 
cow of equal weight giving double 
the quantity of milk. If the same 
amount of water is required for use 
in the body of each cow, apart from 
that used for milk production, then 
the six-gallon cow requires consider- 
ably more than twice as much water 
to make six gallons of milk, as the 
cow giving three gallons of milk 
needs for her milk production. The 
six-gallon cow does not require twice 
as much feed as the three-gallon cow, 
for both require about the same to 
keep up their bodies independent of 
the milk flow, and we shall have to 
be supplied with more evidence to 
convince us that the six-gallon cow 
requires twice as much water per 
day as the three-gallon cow. 

But there is a valuable point to 
this question. The heavy-milking 
cows require more water than those 
that give less milk, and too frequent- 
ly our dairy cows do not get the 
water they need. For cows, and 
other live stock, to take the water 
they need, it must be made easy for 
them to obtain it. Water should al- 
ways be easily accessible to the dairy 
cow or the beef steer if the best re- 
sults are to be expected. They should 
not have to travel long distances for 
it, nor go through mud and water, 


especially in cold weather, to get 
what clean water they need. This 
water should also be clean, fresh 


water and at an agreeable tempera- 
ture. In the South our warm climate 
is supposed to make water heaters 
unnecessary; but our dairy cows 
often suffer from having to drink al- 
most ice cold water in winter and 
warm, stagnant water in summer. 
When these conditions exist it is cer- 
tain the cows will not do their best. 





MORE HOGS AND LESS COTTON. 


Some years ago I commenced 
farming by making cotton the only 
money crop, but raised all the corn 
and feed I used. I bought meat and 
lard, though, four to five months in 
the year. I got rent every year from 
three one-horse crops in addition to 
my own crop. At the end of four 
years I found I was no better off 
financially than when I commenced, 
except that the farm was worth 
more. 

So I set my head to get out of the 
cotton “rut,” but I realized that I 
could not do it at once. The first 
thing I did was to provide some pas- 
ture for hogs. I fenced in five or six 
acres, in four different plots, all hav- 
ing fresh water in them. I sowed 
some oats and crimson clover last 
fall in two of these plots, to make 
spring pasture. I then bought five 
pigs to make my meat another year, 
and also a pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
sow. Now my hog prospect is fine 
as the five killing hogs have made 
good growth, and my Duroc-Jersey 
gilt the day she was one year old, 
farrowed a nice litter of pigs and got 
all of them through safe at weaning 
time. MARK RAMSEY. 

Ohatchee, Ala. 





I wish you could see the difference 
in the neighborhood now and before 
The Progressive Farmer reached it. 
There are people that had never 
made a crop before they took the pa- 
per.—W. C. ‘Batchelor, Whitakers, 
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carries.”’ 





You Must Mention the Progressive Farmer 
When You Write Advertisers. 


EMEMBER, Mr. Subscriber, you must mention The Progressive 
Farmer every time you write one of our advertisers in order. 
to entitle you to the protection of our guarantee. 

We can not undertake to settle any dispute or make good any 
loss that you may sustain unless you have done this. 

We are ready at all times to live up to our part of the contract, 
but the reader must also live up to his part; and it is expressly stated 
as a condition in the official announcement concerning our guarantee 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 

“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 

Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it 














machine. In the 


are easily accessible. 
phor bronze bushings. 


found in any separator. 
















ONE GOOD FEATURE 


S long as a cream separator skims close, it is a good investment. 

A But one good feature or a few good features do not make a sepa- 
rator that will skim close for any length of time. 

A good separator is one in which the minor parts have been just as 

carefully designed and just as well made as the most important parts. 


A defect in a minor part will, by throwing the entire machine out of 
adjustment, offset all the perfection attained in any other part of the 


I H C Cream Harvesters 
Dairymaid and Bluebell 


one feature does not overtop all others because the same I H Cstandard 
of qualityin design, material, and workmanship is maintained throughout. 
They are the onlyseparators with dust-proofand milk-proof gears which 
The frame is entircly protected from wear by phos- 
These separators have large shafts, bushings, 
and bearings; the flexible top-bearing is the strongest and most effective 
The patented dirt-arrester removes the finest 
articles of dirt from the milk before the milk g 
isseparated. I H C Cream Harvesters are § 
made in two styles—Dairymaid, chain drive, ¥ 
and Bluebell, gear drive—each in four sizes. 
The I H C local dealer will be glad to let you 
examine one of these separators, or, write direct 
for catalogues and other information. 


International Harvester Company of America 
Chicago (Incorporated) USA 


—— 




















cultural data. 


Bureau. 





IHC Service Bureau 
The Bureau is a clearing house for Agri- 
It aims to learn the best 
ways of doing things on the farm,and then 
distribute the information. Your individ. 
ual experience may help others, 
your problems to the 





Send 


IHC Service 
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Spec. al Values in 


KENTUCKY HEREFORDS 


10 yearling registered heifers, $100.00 each. 
; 5 young registered bulls, $100.00 each. 
+5 young bred cows, $150.00 each. 
1 2-year old registered saddle stallion $500.00. 
£’ Mules in lots to suit on order. 


Gi.taer Bros., - Eminence, Ky. 












Dehorn Your Cattle! 

Dehorned cattle stand closer, are more quiet, 
give more milk, fatien easier, can’t hook man 
or beast, 

Use LEAVITT'S Dehorners, the invention 
of a veterinary surgeon. Simple, effective, 
easy to handle. Ask your hardware dealer 
aboutit and send for our free booklet. 

LEAVITT MPG. CO., Manufacturers, 9 
No. 7 Griggs Street, URBANA, ILL, | 








EF Trial 
ree irl rs 
(:) 
FREIGHT PAID \W& 
We will send you any one of our 44 year ie 
*‘amoue Quaker City Feed Mills and if 
mill is not entirely satisfactory at end 
of trial, you canreturn same at OUR EXPENSE, 


jold direct from factory to user. 23styles,rang 
ag from hand to 20 horse power, to select from, 


“Quaker City Feed Mills 


make and save big money wherever used for grindingcorn 
and cob and all kinds of small grain separa*ely or mixed; 
table meal, SHUCK and KAFF1R CORN, fine, medium 
or coarse , also grind soft and wet corn, “dur free trial and 

arantee absolutely protect you. Wealsohandle Engines, 
Lutters, Shellers, etc. Send for FREK CATALOG, 


















N.C. 


















At last the spreader that lasts. Carries twice 
the load of other spreaders, yet is lighter draft 
The only one that can properly spread 

upload. Twenty-four new ideasint 


New Idea Spreader 


a heaped- 
he 





Send today for book that will 
tell you all and save you 
money on this spreader 
uestion ; also asx for 
acts about the 
great HART: 4 
MAN contest. 


NEW IDEA 
SPREADER CO. 
116 Sycamore St. 
Coidwater, Ohio 


p> ~~ \ 








Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team. One man 
can do most of iis farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68 HAVANA, ILL. 











-If you have improved seed, or an 
improved breed of hogs, cattle, or 
poultry, advertise in The Progressive 
Farmer. 


eet Mew er 








~~ for all uses. Spraying Cal- 
endar and Direc- 
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The Largest Usefulness and the 
Longest Life 


The cornmeal produced by our mill is un- 
eqalled in quality. Also grinds the highest 
gtade rye, graham or wholewheat flour. Makes 
the smoothest and most nourishing stock feed. 
Doesn't tear or burn the grain. A paying in- 
vestment for private or public grinding. 


Does better work than any other mill, and 
lasts a lifetime without repairs. Genuine im- 
ported French Buhr mill stones, not soft na- 
tive stones, not iron grinders. Doesn't break 
oy can operate it and 
keepitin order. Low firstcost. Fully guaran- 
teed. Extensively sold throughout the South 
tor over forty years. 


30 Days Trial Costs you nothing it 
you. Write deruiatytenend® “Book on Mills** 


Ses by leading responsible machinery houses 
ke & Marmon Go. (Est. 1851) 


orris Stree Indianapolis, India7™* 
eaten 8 Leading Flour Mill Builders 


















Water in Quantity’ 


all over your farm-house, 
field, or barn—pumped 
without cost or trouble 
for you by an automatic 
Rife Ram 

Coste little to —— 


. Will supply pneu- 
matic tanks against 100-lb. 
pressure, umps auto- 
matically day and night, 
winter and summer. Fully 
guaranteed. 
If there isastream, pond 
or spring within a mile, 
write for plans, book and 
trial offer, FREE. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2130 Trinity Building, New York 


















Only Way to Kill 
Bel Worm aud Army We. ms 


Spray four ruws at oice, fast as a 
horse can wiu:k, 













a 
and potato planters. We 
make ail kinds of sprayers 


tions, free—iue 
roper mix- ¥ 
ures, when 
and how to f, 
spray, etc. tA, 
Ask for free megs oo 
FIELD FORCE P co. 
109 Eleventh Pe iCtmires We Y. 

















The REAL Steel 
Stump asad 











The atebty Monarch is an f highest grad 

Steel in our own big se Morarch " 

outwears three ordinary eo =~ i t00 

inst pred wit Only , stum puller in 

the: pF gtuipnes | ith genuine “herent les"’ 

Bed Strand steel wire rope feet 
wets toa 424.--6 aay 

jay ¢ r Cata special proposition, 

PF. N. TIMMERMAN C CO _ Lone Tree ta. 


20th Century 
~ Grader 


SAVES ITS COST IN TWENTY DAYS 
Cutting ditches for drainage or irrigation, level- 
ing eal making levees or borders 

i ‘oads, cleaning ditches, and 


















many other uses which make it worth 
ten times its cost to saree: or munici- 
pality. Has sage brush cutter and oth 
seful attachments not found with 0 
other grader. A one-man machine. Ligh’ 
teed. Will last a iffes 
—_ rite now for rn free 
peccc cape Syd the use of this 
machine will increase the yield Fas 
of your paisid 
THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
610Hunter Bldg. , Chicago 





SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 

Double Action. Triple Geared 
@This No. 5 if one of ou 

Feed Mills. Particn- 

corn and small grain ns stock 

feed. A medium priced mill that 


Gives Satisfaction 


Strong, durable and 
easy runnin, - Mounted 







THE | BAUER net, CO., B Box 414 Springfield, Obie 





ASHE, NORTHAMPTON, GRAN- 


VILLE, COLLETON. 


(Continued from page 9.) 
managers, of course, will get com- 
petitive bids from houses that could 
not afford to give much attention to 
individual purchases, and in saving 
all the time, work and expense in- 
curred under the old system, will get 
substantially better prices for every 
member of the association. More 
than this, it is proposed to require 
all members to use pure-bred rams, 
which can be passed from farm to 
farm in rotation, and if the farmers 
adopt one breed and stick to it, they 
can make Ashe County famous as a 
center for sheep and wool of this 
particular breed. 

We shall watch the success of this 
association with no little interest. 


IV. 


I have now written at such length 
of my Nash and Northampton trips 
that I have little space left for men- 
tion of Granville and Colleton. I can 
only say that the Granville Fair at 
Oxford, N. C., and the Colleton Fair, 
at Walterboro, S. C., both astonished 
me by their excellence. It was grati- 
fying in both cases to find all classes 
of people genuinely interested in 
making their fairs a success. At Ox- 
ford I even found a prominent lawyer 
and ex-judge with overalls on helping 
about putting a grandstand ready for 
the opening exercises! Such a spirit 
is what wins! 

Colleton County, S. C., is down in 
the coast country and its greatest 
need is better drainage. Thousands 
of acres, now almost useless except to 
separate neighbors and prevent the 
development of a richer community 
life, might be drained and made the 
abode of thrifty and prosperous set- 
tlers. I was especially pleased with 
the livestock exhibit—a surprisingly 
creditable one for a county formerly 
interested only in cotton and rice. 
The farmers are giving special atten- 
tion to better breeds of hogs. All 
lines of diversified farming are also 
finding force in Colleton; and it was 
a pleasure to find here, as in North- 
ampton, Ashe and Granville, that all 
the best farmers swear by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


Vv. 


We know few more notable evi- 
dences of Southern progress these 
last two or three years than the 
quickened interest in county fairs. 
In stimulating healthy and whole- 
some rivalry among neighbors and 
neighborhoods, in teaching the peo- 
ple how to distinguish the best in 
each class of exhibits, and in bring- 
ing the people together in a co-oper- 
ative movement for the common 
good, the county fair justifies all the 
effort that it costs. Let the good 
werk go on until no county in the 
South is without one. The farmer 
who goes home with a blue ribbon 
on his horse, cow, pig or sheep, or 
stalk of corn, or his wife who carries 
back a prize for a jar of preserves or 
a pot of flowers—he or she has won 
the recognition that is due all worthy 
effort; and those who fail to win may 
find in failure an incentive to try 
harder another year. 


Let us all help the fairs! C. P. 





A SUCCESSFUL CREAMERY COM- 
PANY. 


I helped to organize one of the first 
co-operative telephone lines in this 
section of the country, which has now 
been in successful operation for the 
past ten years. This co-operation 
helps us in selling our farm products, 
in calling doctors and buying things 
that we need. 

Then the next co-operative com- 
pany I helped to organize was the 
Mooresboro Creamery Co., which 
has been successful for two years. 
This company was organized with 
sixty shares of $100 each. Each 


_2 


share entitles the holder to one vote 
in the election of president, secre- 
tary, treasurer and trustees. The 
stockholder who lives farthest from 
the creamery carries the milk on a 
certain road to the creamery and 
gets it separated and carries the 
skimmed milk back, for which he 
gets 25 cents per 100 pounds, and 
the producer gets from 25 to 30 cents 
per pound for the butter-fat. This 
makes the producer from $1 to $1.25 
per hundred for his milk and the 
skim milk back to feed to hogs. 
Cc. R. WHITAKER. 
Cleveland Co., N. C. 





TIMELY LIVE STOCK NOTES. 


It may have been accidental or it 
may not; but in 600 miles travel re- 
cently in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, the richest-looking farming sec- 
tions the writer saw were also the 
sections where the most sheep were 
to be seen. 

* * * 

If you have a bunch of hogs feed- 
ing or growing together and one be- 
gins to show even slight signs of 
unthriftiness, separate him from the 
others at once. It is likely to be 
good for him, and will certainly be 
safer for the others. 

zs * *& 


The “stock”? hogs must have a dry | 
place to sleep this winter and one 
warm enough to keep them from pil- 
ing up on each other. A good shed 4. 
feet high, tight on two sides and open 
on the south and east—or south and 
west according to your local winds— 
will be all right. 


s * * 


It will pay you to go to some trou- 
ble to get an acre lot well set with 
permanent grass for the boar to run 
in. Have running water in the lot 
if possible, build him a shed, tight 
on three sides and open on the south, 
and with plenty of grass he will cost 
you very little to feed. 

* & *& 

Stop the cracks and chinks in the 
stables. The horses and cows will not 
get cold outside if it isn’t raining, but 
in the stable with the wind blowing 
in through some little hole they will 
actually suffer. Get in a warm room 
and let the cold air from outside 
reach you through just one little 
opening, if you don’t believe it. 

* * * 

The writer was not long since on 
the farm of a Berkshire breeder who 
has about 20 sows let out to farmers 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


in his neighborhood. He breeds the 
sows, lets the farmers take care of 
them, and pays them a fixed sum for 
such of the pigs as he wishes. Many 
farmers might do this with Profit, 
keeping a certain proportion of the 
pigs for raising them and thus get. 
ting a start in pure-bred stock. 
oo & 


Let the breeding hogs stay out- 
doors most of the time and let them 
get a good part of their living from 
pasture crops. They will be thriftier 
and more prolific. As the manager of 
a large stock farm said to the writer 
the other day: ‘‘A hog needs exer. 
cise and fresh air just like a man 
does. The only difference is the hog 
is chunkier and has a shorter neck 
and suffers sooner if he doesn’t work 
for his living.’ 

* * * 

The National Dairy Show will be 
held this year at Chicago, October 
26 to November 4. The meetings 
will be full of interest and value to 
every dairyman. The prizes this 
year are large and numerous. A 
$1,000 trophy is offered for the bes 
producing herd of five cows, which 
need not all be owned by the exhib 
itor. This, and many smaller pre 
miums, can not fail to bring out 
splendid display of dairy cattle. 


BREED THE BEST 


— ~¥ One Best 


wis hon profits breeding and ~- 

ing scrub hogs? Two of our O. Pi 

hogs weighed 2806 Ibs. 

We are headquarters for 
eeders. Will send sample 

po of our famous 


O0.1.C. HOGS 


on time, and give agency to first applicant. 
e are ong mo: 

and ehippers of thorou poten swine in the 
world and hold the unparalleled record of 
having 5 established 47 years without 
losing a single hog by cholera or any 
contagious 
disease. 
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~ We want to mail you our free, 


U.S. book, "The Hogfrom Birth to Sale" 
Impede THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


508 Citizens Bldg. Cleveland, 0, 





Pare Bred Berkshires 


I have two bred sows. one boar 18 
montbs old and seven prirs of pigs 
for sate. Not of kin. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


C. D. Turner, - Hillsboro, N. C. 





The Williams ject am 
Feed Mill 
For Real Service 

Extremely simple, easy to operate, and won’t 
wear out. because buhrs don’t run together 
when millisempty. Many 
other exclusive features. 
For extra quality of meal 
the Williams mill is always 
dependable. Write today for 


complete illustrated catalog 
and price list. 


The 
Williams 
Mi I Mfg. 
Co., 


Ronda N. C. 5 


5 apes 


Not in a Trust. 























Sold on a 
Money- 
back 

Guarantee 





Big Stumps 
Quick and Easy 


Pulls an acre @ way. It doubles land values. 


grow crops instea of paying taxes on land that yields nothing. 


HERCULES 


the "Teenie 


Pulled 4 = 






Enables you to 


More power than atractor. 60 per cent lighter, 
400 per cent stronger than cast fron puller. 36 
year guarantee to replace, ~ - 
free, ai! castings that break from any cause 
whatever. Double safety ratchets insure safes 
tomenandteam. Accurate farang 
i ‘ht draft. Mail postal for free boo! 
ing photos and letters from owners. 







land into big 
introductory price proposition will 
ou. Write now 

ECULES MF@. Co., 180 17th Bt. 
nterville, Iowa 
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SOME RECIPES FOR HOG-KILLING TIME. 


How to Cure the Meat; How to Take Care of the “Offal,” and 
How to Make Lard. 


hog-killing, and the putting away for future use of the many good 


N sein ne for winter is fuller of pleasant anticipation than 


things made from the hogs. 


We are giving below a number of 


recipes which we believe will be of value to those who are now or expect 
goon to be busy at this work, and next week we hope to have others, 
also some pictures showing how to cut up hogs and trim the various 


pieces. 
I. 


RECIPES FOR CURING MEAT. 


To Sugar-Cure Hams and Bacon.— 
Pack the meat, the hams and bacon, 
in a barrel (a molasses barrel is 
best) and cover well with brine made 
as follows: Of salt, enough in 4 
gallons of water to make a brine that 
will bear up an egg; add 4 ounces of 
pulverized saltpeter, 2 ounces of soda 
and 4 pounds of sugar. Put some 
weights on the meat to hold it well 
under the brine. Handle the pieces 
over on the fifth, fifteenth and thir- 
tieth days, so as to change the posi- 
tion of the meat. Leave in the brine 
from four to eight weeks; prefera- 
bly the longer time. Short, thick 
hams with thin skin will cure the 


best. 

Another.—Use a brine strong 
enough to float a potato, and after 
the meat is cut and trimmed it is 
dropped into this brine for two or 
three days to draw out the blood. 
It is then taken out and a fresh 
prine is made, or the old brine boiled 
and skimmed. To the brine we then 
add 1 ounce of saltpeter and a pint 
of black molasses for each 100 
pounds of meat. The meat is then 
returned to the brine, the thinner 
parts being put by themselves and 
the hams and shoulders in another 
cask. The thin parts remain in the 
brine three weeks and the hams four 
or five weeks, care being taken to 
keep all under the brine. The meat 
is then taken out and hung in the 
smokehouse or elsewhere to drip and 
dry somewhat. It is then slowly 
smoked with corn-cobs or hickory 
wood, the smoke being smothered 
down with green cedar branches if 
they are to be had. The smoking is 
continued for several weeks in favor- 
able cloudy weather, until all are well 
smoked. The hams should have the 
upper wart of the smokehouse, 
where the smoke hangs longest. 

Dry-Salt Cure.—In curing, great 
importance is placed upon the han- 
dling of pieces according to their 
size. Large pieces need more direct 
attention than the small. It is ad- 
vised that in preparing smoked meats 
that the meats be taken from the salt 
as soon as the cure is perfected, for 
any longer delay is thought to still 
further change the tissues and tough- 
en them. Close attention, too, has 
to be paid to the state of the weath- 
er, for in a warm spell decomposi- 
tion may set up in very large pieces 
if not properly attended to. Perfect 
meat can only be made by utmost 
Care in each detail. 

In curing hams use a large wooden 
tray for the salting. A wide bench, 
or, as many use, a platform of planks, 
fully answers every purpose. On 
this, the hams are sprinkled on the 
flesh surface with powdered saltpeter 
until it looks moderately frosted. Use 
about % pound of saltpeter to 200 
Pounds of ham. Next, thoroughly 
cover with fine salt, rubbing it in on 
all sides. Then pack the hams in 
bulk in a convenient place, but not in 
Piles more than 3 feet high. Leave 
there, in ordinary weather, for three 
days, 

At the expiration of the first stage 
of salting, break bulk, and re-salt 
With fine salt. Pack them in bulk 
&gain and leave them there, each as 
Many days as there is pounds in it. 
Thus a ten-pound ham should remain 
ten days, and so on. If the hams 


_ 4¥e assorted while piling, Llacing the 


lighter ones on top, this can be done 
without breaking bulk again. 

At the end of the salting process 
the hams are washed with tepid wa- 
ter until they are thoroughly cleaned, 
and after partially drying, rub the 
entire surface with finely ground 
black pepper. Then hang in the 
smokehouse. The smoking should be 
very gradual and slow, continuing 
from thirty to forty days. Most pack- 
ers use green hickory or red oak 
chip to make the smoke. When the 
smoking is finished the ham should 
be re-peppered to prevent vermin, 
and bagged. These hams improve 
with age and are esteemed perfect at 
the end of a year—From a Bulletin 
of the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, 

Il. 


RENDERING THE LARD. 


To keep lard fresh during hot 
weather, I prepare in usual way 
by cutting fat in strips an inch to 
about three inches wide and thick, 
and any length from a few inches to 





a foot or more. Put on to cook as 


early as convenient, with enough wa- | 


ter to see when moving the fat with 
a spoon—or long, flat wooden paddle 
is best. Cook as fast as any ordi- 
nary meat would boil for a while, 
stirring from bottom often, to pre- 
vent sticking. Cook in slow boil as 
the lard leaves the fat, and continue 
cooking and stirring until fat meat is 
brown and crisp. It will not crisp un- | 
til the water is all out. Fast boiling | 
at first helps get water out. Strain,’ 
and to a fifty-pound vessel of lard 
sprinkle in about one handful of 
clean sajt. Put sait in wnhile lard is 
hot. It will settle at the botom of 
vessel. I simply cover with top to 
lard can, or if I have none, use cloth 
or paper, tied over top, and any cover 
on top to keep out mice or trash. 

I never had lard to spoil or even 
become strong, though I have kept it 
more than a year. 

MRS. MARY B. FISHER. 

Cayuga, Miss. 


III. 
SAVING THE OFFAL. 


Pork Sausage.—The bits of lean 
cut off when trimming the pieces of 
meat, the tenderloins, and slices of 
lean from the shoulders and hams, 
together with some fat, are first 
washed nicely, cleared of bone and 
scraps of skin, then put into the 
chopper, and ground fine. The 
heads, too, or the fleshy part, make 
good sausage. After sausage is prop- 
erly ground, add salt, sage, and red 
or black pepper to suit the taste. All 
these articles should be made fine be- 
fore mixing them with the meat. In 
order to determine accurately wheth- 
er the sausage contains enough of 
these ingredients, cook a little and 
taste it. 

If sausage is to be kept in jars, 
pack it away closely in them, as soon 
as it is ground and seasoned, and set 
the jars, securely closed, in a cool 
room, 

Souse.—After being carefully 
cleaned and soaked in cold water, 
the feet, ears, nose and sometimes 
portions of the head may be boiled, 
thoroughly boned, and pressed into 
bowls or other vessels for cake souse. 
But frequently these pieces, instead 
of being boned, are placed whole in 
a vessel and covered with a vinegar, 
afterwards taken out a little at a 
time, as wanted, and fried. 








Jowls and Head.—If not made into 
souse or sausage, these may be boiled 
unsmoked, with turnips, peas or 
beans; or smoked and cooked with 
cabbage or salad. 

Cracknels.—This is the portion of 
the fat meat which is left after the 
lard is cooked, and is used by many 
as an appetizing food. The crack- 
nels may be pressed and thus much 
more lard secured. This latter, how- 
ever, should be used before the best 
lard put away in tubs. After being 
pressed the cracknels are worked into 
a dough with corn meal and together 
made into cracknel bread.—From 
“Home Pork Making” by Fulton. 

Another Sausage Recipe.—Put the 
meat through the grinder twice (af- 
ter the first time add the seasoning 
which will be well distributed when 
the meat goes through the grinder 
the second time); carefully remove 
all lumps and strings. To 25 pounds 
of meat (one-third fat, the rest lean) 
add 1 gill black pepper, nearly a 
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pint of fine salt and 2 gills beaten or 
ground sage. A little ground ginger 
added, it is said, will aid in its diges- 
tion.—From a Bulletin of the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture. 

I have not handled a more useful 
paper in my life.—Geo. V. Farlow, 
Fruit. Hill, 8. .C. 











Who Wants a Knife? 


If you want a good, heavy, two-blade jack- 
knife—a resl sure nuff $100 knife—fine 
steel blades, brass-lined, stag handle, read 
on, We will send you this ' nife free postage 
paid, fora listofsixt ree-month« three six- 
months or one new ye ra and a list of your 
neighsors who do not take The Progressive 
Farmer. The P-ogressive 'armer a.d this fine 
knise both for $150. Knife alon- worth 7:¢ 
Dea'ers’ price $1.00. DON T SPEND YOUR 
MONEY FOR 4 KNIFE—EARN IT! We 
will send you this kn -fe, postage paid. 
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ONE THIRD 


_ OF SMOKED MEAT 
LIQGS=SH0KE 


OU know about Liquid Air. Li- 
Y quid Smoke is made by the op- 


posite 


wood, compressed 


intense heat and pressure. 
As you know, one-third the weight 
of meat is lost in the smoke house pro- 


cess and you have 


all the work of smoking. 

flavors are extracted by dripping. 
It costs you $1.50 per hundred pounds to smoke 
your meat by the smoke house process. 


**Figaro’’ Liquid Smoke process 


process, 
breathe can be compressed into liquid 
form. Liquid Smoke is the gases from 


The air you 


FIGARO 
PRODUCT 


15; lb ) 


into a liquid by 


all the danger and 
The best 


By the 
you can do it at a 


cost of 19 cents per hundred pounds, have one-third 
more meat and eliminate the danger of loss by skippers or fire. 


Guarantee on each package. 


FIGARO PRESERVAR 


(PRONOUNCED FI-GA-ROW ) 


is our patented trade name for 


this product. The price is 75 


cents per quart, which will preserve 400 pounds of salted meat 


through the hottest weather and 
instantaneous in its effect, 
Pure Food and Drug Acts. 


with one-tenth the labor. It is 


It is guaranteed by us under U. S. 


LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE. 


It will cost you nothing but the postage. Send us 25 cents in 
stamps and we will send you enough Figaro Preservar to smoke 100 


pounds of meat. 
is infected with skippers and see 


Put it to the test. 


Paint a piece of meat that 
the result. 


Then you can buy it in any quantity from any good merchant who handles sup- 
Dlies for afarm. Our valuable book of farm information will be sent on request. 


Figaro Company, 


WU 


THEN, 
and you will own one of the best Razors made. 
Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide 

Cy) 


Could we make you a fairer offer? 


OUR DIXIE RAZOR 


field Stcel, tempered by our New, Secret, 


to find it out by giving it a fair trial. 


it in perfect condition. 





or return the Razor within 10 days. 








TRY. C 
IF YOU ARE PLEA SED, SEND US ONLY $1.45, 


ard Canvas 
$1.00. If you are not pleased, simply return the Razor. 


1S EXTRA HOLLOW GROUND, 
HAND FORGED from Genuine Shef- 


The Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, will keep 
This Strop is 2 in. wide, 23 in. long. 


made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and is alone |veur choice of Fountai 
worth $1.00 Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. Automatic Razor Stroppers, ea 
uns, Rifles, Watches, P, 
DIXIE MFG. CO., Rox 55 , Union City, Ga. | Knives, ete. — 
Consolidation of B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., DIXIE DISTRIBUTING CO. : 
cS 

DIXIE — CO., Union City, Ga. wre 
Gentlemen:—Send me by mail one of your DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ 

I arvee to give it a fair trial, and to send you your special Wholesale Paste Riot od aoe 


If I keep Razor, I am to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 


“wide 
US SOOM: “sxc acess cdaaececeens enboscouees Blade OF ses oweveceecaccececce 
meen PO AO ae Point 
TMPen daw aNGhs Geoundecencebncsesteesesacececascs is: Male + sseseieacansacerac DOM: cbpscavcesaxanie 
He OW oasnterecaseceanesensogs nensaasadoecnaensiare aniecch NOMS vi vasedshokvaiwccis 55 


619 Main Street 
DALLAS TEXAS 


TINE aaa} 
STEEL RAZOR y 4 
FOR 





THIS $1.00 STROP | 








Guaranteed to 
Strop Alone GENERAL CATALOGUE FREE, 
With Razor, or on r-quest, giving 
“'holesale Factory Prices on Sew- 
ing Machines, Buggies, Bee- Hives, 
Stoves, Rarges, Watches, Stump 
Pullers, Etc. 
Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Etc. 
After ordering one of our Ra- 
zors, if your wish, you may, by 
handing out a few cards we will 
send you, Earn a $1.00 Hone, or 














actory Price of $1.45, 
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Where to Get Pure-Bred Poultry. 


Choice Poultry Yards 


NOW isthe time to buy cockerels and pullets 
hatched from onr PRIZE WINNERS, §S C. 
Brown and S.C White Leghorns, S.f Black Minor- 
cas, Rose and S. € Rhode Island ®eds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Spangled Hamburgs 
and Black breasted Red Game Bantams. Chvice 
bieeders $1.50 tu $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or morey refunced. Catalovu” free 

J. P. SWIFT & SON, Waynesville,N. C. 


PURE BRED STOCK 


ite Wyandotte and White Leghorn pullets 
ant bese, slso cockerels of either breed. Berk- 
sbire pigs, young boars and gilts. Holstein bull 
and Ho stein bull calves. Being bred in the 
South, our stock is acclimated and you run no 
risk. All stock guaranteed. Special low prices 
for a short time. Write today for full particu- 


ars. 
. E. CRADDOCK, IGLOE FARM, 
sgudibure. Virginia, Route 1, 


EGGS $1.50 PER SITTING OF 13 


‘i 6 Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
pay Rte "Rocks. Houdans, Black Minorcas 
Light Brahmas, ©. 1 Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.26 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 

NEVIS! oe eee ° on gaa 
UN E and NED., Props., 
R.F.D 7, he ss a Charlotte, N. C. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


ur Annual Sale of fine Cockerels is on this 
wren All who know us have found this a great 
opportunity to get new blood at moderate prices. 
The prospect for heavy egg trade prevents our 
selling many pullets, but we have some beauties 
ready for business. The finest specimens of the 
unbeaten Bradley Strain ready now for both lay- 
ing and exhibition contests. Write at once for 
records and prices on the best to be had in the 


GEORGE H. MORRIS, Ashland, Va. 


START RIGHT 


| White Orpinzton chicks 6 for for $3 50 
andabrooder. Noinbreeding. Exhibi- 
tion s‘ock. Write to-day. 


Waveland Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES EXCLUSIVELY 


* A few EXTRA GOOD early me Cockerels, 
h. Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘ 

Pe WHirsitt, ee ae Austin, Ind. 

Near Louisville, Ky. 


Ss. C. Reds and Buckeyes 


$1.00 and $2.00 each. Buckeyes from thirty-two- 
dollar foundation stock; S C.‘s from prize winners. 


Mrs. S. F. Long, Ci apel Hill, N. C. 
*Kinglet’ Barred Rocks 


t. BIRDS FOR BREEDING. 
aii a young and old. 
STACYS STOCR FARM. - - - Amelia, Va. 


Prize Winning White Leghorns 


1 d 26 yearling hens $1.00each. Prize- 
be mg arm raised. ( hoice birds. King 
Cotton strain, T W Secrest. R. 1, Van Wyck, S.C. 


Choice Young Breeding Stock re Saie 
t Barred Plymouth Rocks, and S. C. Brown 

naires te trios, half dozen, and dozens. Say 

what you want and get my prices, please. 

B. B. Geer, - - ~ - Nashville, Tenn. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Winners at State Fair, 19:0 and 1911 
Cockerels for sale $2.50 each. Trios, $5 and $6. 
Pens, $7.50 to $10. poem guaranteed or 
back. Write your wants. 
— W. B. COBB. Chapel Hill, N. C. 


s.C. Black Minorces 


Fifty fine cockerels to go at $1 and $2 each. 
oes and May hatch. Order quick or they] 
will be all gone. 


B.C. Routh, - 
Exhibiton R C. Rhode Island Red Cockerels 


$2 to $10. Satisfaction or muney refunded. 
Won5 ribbons recent State Fair, Ral igh; 24 ribbons 
last two Chark tte anys. Great laying strain. 
I Feed,”’ und Mating List tree. 
mrs J (. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


PRIZE-WINNERS 

Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
Muscovy ducks, White African guineas and 
fancy pigeons. Bb nag . ae — 

and eggs for sale. Circ 

— Ayn ELLIOTT Rt 6, Charlotte. N.C 


Strawberry Plants 


Weare offering for immediate shipment a 
fine lot of stalky well rooted Strawberry 
Plants at $2.50 per 1000. Varieties, Lady 
Thompson, Gandy and Early Richmond. 
Three of the best varieties in cultivation. 


Pie« mont Plant Company, 
Rout« 1, - - - Greenville, S.C. 


Cabbage Piants 


Cabbage Pi nts nowready. 
The standerd wint _rvarie ies. 
One to four thousand at $1.50 
per troucand. 5to%thou-ard 

at $1 26,«rthousane. if tbous- 
- and up at $100. er thousand. 
& High Crest Truck Farm 

G.1.B. Penny, Frep, 
Ronte 1, Raieigh, N. C. 
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ARE YOUR PULLETS READY FOR 
WINTER LAYING? 


At this time of the year the most 
important thought to the farmer 
poultryman is, how to get eggs dur- 
ing the coming winter and early 
spring. From present indications 
the demand for eggs will be greater 
than ever before, and the man that 
can supply them at the proper time 
is the man that is going to make the 
money. Right now eggs are being 
quoted as high as 28 cents; just fig- 
ure out what they are going to be 
later on. 

It is the pullets and the yearling 
hens that are going to deliver the 
goods later on. Have they been 
properly cared for? Have they been 
put into their winter quarters? If 
not, now is the time. Do not put it 
off any longer, but see that their win- 
ter quarters are dry and snug. 

Go over those old houses that you 
promised to fix up in the early fall. 

Nail on all of those loose boards. 

Cover up those knot-holes to pre- 
vent drafts. 

Take out all of the glasses and 
cover the openings with burlap or 
common yellow cotton cloths. This 
will prevent drafts, provide plenty 
of ventilation as well as give plen- 
ty of light. 

Clean out all of those nest boxes 
and provide new nesting material. 

Paint the inside of the boxes with 
the following mixture: One-half 
gallon of coal oil, ten cents worth of 
crude carbolic acid, and a pint of 
gasoline. Do this and there will be 
no lice for some time to come. 

If possible, whitewash the houses 
adding some of the former mixture 
to the whitewash. 

Have you enough green stuff to last 
the fowls throughout the winter? 
Save part of those small turnips and 
apples that you have been feeding to 
the stock. The fowls will relish them 
this coming winter, and it will also 
give results. The clover heads and 
tops, if steamed and given to the 
hens will also help out the green food 
problem. 

Hog-killing time 
now. Let the fowls share in the ‘‘of- 
fals.”” The liver and ‘“‘lights’’ can be 
ground or chopped up and fed to the 
fowls with good results. Repeat this 
from time to time and note the in- 
crease in the egg yield. 

Give them proper care and the in- 
crease in the egg yield will more 
than pay for the extra attention. Will 
have more to say on this next time. 

C. P. MILLER. 

A SUCCESSFUL RHODE ISLAND 

RED BREEDER. 


Away back in the spring of 
1907 I read a piece in this paper 
that a lady had written on Rhode 
Island Reds. I had been wanting 
some, so sent to her for a sitting 
of eggs, and paid $1.50 for 15. I 
set them and on the last day of 
March, I took off twelve. I dropped 
a plank on one and killed it, and 
raised the other eleven. Seven of 
them were roosters and four were 
pullets. I sold the seven roosters 
for $7, and ordered me a 
rooster from Kentucky, which was 
a beauty. I sold $30 worth of 
chickens during 1907. I sold $23 
worth of friers at 25 cents each. 

On the last day of September, of 
1907, my Rhode Island pullets be- 
gan to lay, and layed all the fall 
and on until after Christmas, before 
they became broody. I kept about 
15 of my old Barred Plymouth 
Rock hens to do the sitting, and to 
have eggs for home use. So I be- 
gan in 1908 with only one rooster 
on the yard. I kept up exactly with 
where my Red hens layed, and set 


is coming on 

















all of their eggs. 
winter of 1908, I had sold $76 worth 
of eggs and chickens, and kept 25 
nice Red hens. I sold only one bird 
for more than $1, and I sold the 
eggs 15 for $1. 

In the spring of 1909, I sold my 
old rooster and bought a very fine 
bird. I paid a good price for him, 
but as he was a show bird and prize- 
winner in the Tri-State Fair, I didn’t 
mind that. The last day of Decem- 
ber, 1909, I counted up what I had 
sold, and found it to be $70. 

Now as to expense, I bought feed 
myself, and fed them, and it cost 
me $16 each year to feed them. I 
live on a farm, though, and they 
have free range. As for grit, I 
break up old crockery for mine. As 
for insect powders I buy 5 cents 
worth of snuff and put this with 
1 pound of wood ashes, well sifted, 
and keep my sitting hens dusted 
with it, and have never needed any 
other remedy for insects. I keep 
my chicken quarters clean and keep 
lime sprinkled where they stay most- 
ly. I keep a little lime in fresh 
drinking water. For sorehead, I use 
3 parts hog lard and 1 part carbolic 
acid, and apply once or twice and 
give about 1 teacup of epsom salts 
for 20 fowls once or twice a week, 
if the weather is fair, and the work 
of sorehead is done. 

MRS. RACHEL KILPATRICK. 

Noxapater, Miss. 





THE SORT OF FARMER YOU 
SHOULD BE. 


Says President C.S. Barrett in a re- 
cent address to the Farmers’ Union: 

“It is noticeable that the farmers 
who have followed the policies of the 
Farmers’ Union, and raised hog and 
hominy, are now in a position of ab- 
solute independence. They can hold 
their cotton indefinitely. They do not 
have to depend upon the vagaries of 
the merchant or any one else for the 
necessities of life. Their smoke- 
houses bulge with the best of prod- 
ucts and their cribs are well stored 
with corn, while their silos have 
plenty of green forage for cattle dur- 
ing the winter. 

“There are hundreds of thousands 
of such farmers in the Southern 
States this year, and I predict that 
next year will see a tremendous in- 
crease in their numbers. It is simply 
the first principle of business for the 
Southern farmer to be self-support- 
ing, and there is no reason why every 
Southern farmer should not attain 
this distinction. It means freedom 
from debt, from slavery, in the last 
analysis, and a solid foundation for 
prosperity, bigger bank accounts, im- 
proved farm machinery, a better roof 
over your head, improved educational 
advantages for your children, easier 
living conditions for the wife, upon 


In the fall or| 
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whom the burden of the family rests 
so heavily and continuously,” 
Good advice this and sorely 








: heeded 
as the all-cotton farmers m ‘St Teal. 
ize. ‘ 
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And Make 
$25 aWeek 


Trapping this Fall 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
sure to hold Every 
genuine Victor Trap 
is pierced with a“V” 

Ask your Dealer 


Insist on the” 














Sell Fur InTheNorth- 
















Dealers in Southern cities such as St. Louis, 
Louisville. Baltimore nnd New Orleans. sell 
their furs todealers Nortan Why not you? 

Weare inasmalltown own our plant. pay no 
rent. Expensesarelow Webaveagentsin Eng 

{ land and Germany whoget for us hichest prices. 
* Why can’t we pay more forfurs tha utherb 
Jealers who sell to ribern city aiers? OF 
Fe8 h y dealers who must pay 

ive hich expenses? 
We will send ye olutely free a 
‘| large 8-page iilust dtur circular 
7 4| (Gilfereni from > you ever 
“3) saw) a Trapper’ de (fells how to 
| catch and take care of furs) and a 
| large price list giving latest and high- 
est prices for furs caught anywhere. 
Circular gives letters from shippers 


inevery State; letters that 
tell how we paid more than 
other houses. All fro->. Write today. 
CORRY HIDEGFURCO. 318 Main St. Corry, Pa. 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKank, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America, 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charg 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY 
3tt N. Main St. St. Louts, Me 


im TRAPPERS 


NM mom, Get More Money For Your Furs 
6 cfurs, Wecharge 


ig) 
¥) #4 7 
a4 Our Free 
a actu 
3 Opossu 2 
5 Write today for Free 


Bulletin, it will pay you big. 
= National Fur & Wool Co, 
358 Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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write us. 


We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. 
ticularly adapted for Sew Mills, Oil Millis, 
Cotton Ginning. 


They are par- 


For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 


you are contemplating the purchase 


of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 





Towers, 


Boilers 








We are manufacturers of Boilers, 


Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron 
Mills, etc. ~ 


Engtues 
Self-Supporting 
Work, Sau 


Tanks, Standpipes, 











WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. Ss. SCHOFIELD’S SONS co., = Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C- 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 

















THINGS TO DO NOW IN ORCHARD 
AND GARDEN. 


Make your fig, grape, and Scupper- 
nong cuttings and plant them out in 
the nursery row. Every farm should 
have a nursery row for the growing 
of such plants. 

Set out strawberry plants right 
away. They will do better if set now 
instead of next spring. Get the soil 
in fine seed-bed condition before set- 
ting them out. The Excelsior, Lady 
Thompson, Gandy, and Klondike are 
good varieties. 

Don’t forget that you must not 
prune your Scuppernong vines later 
than early December if you would 
avoid having them bleed to death. 
From the middle of October to the 
first of December is the proper time 
for this work. 

Pick up all rotten fruit under the 
trees and burn it or bury it deep in 
the ground. Also pick off any rotten 
fruit hanging on the peach or apple 
trees or other fruit trees and treat 
them in the same way. These rotten 
fruits always harbor millions of 
spores which will cause your next 
crop of fruit to rot. 

Prune your fruit trees. Of course 
this work may be done any time dur- 
ing the winter months, but by prun- 
ing early you get rid of these branch- 
es before doing the winter spraying. 
This is worth something, as it is time 
and money thrown away to spray 
those branches that are to be cut out, 
provided, of course, that these cut 
out branches are destroyed. Don’t 
leave these branches, which you 
prune out, lying on the ground under 
the trees, nor in a pile at the edge 
of the field. Haul them out and 
burn them at once, as they very often 
harbor harmful insects and fungus 
spores. 

et 

Set out cabbage plants. Set them 
either on the north side of a sharp 
ridge or down in a furrow. Set out 
deep, burying the whole stem right 
up to the bud. They will mature two 
or three weeks earlier than plants set 
in the spring. The part of the plant 
above the ground will grow very lit- 
tle during the winter, but the root 
system will develop and will be large 
enough at the first approach of spring 
to give the stalk and leaves an abun- 
dant supply of food and cause them 
to grow very rapidly. 

Pull the mound of soil away from 
the peach trees that was piled around 
them last July for the purpose of 
keeping out the borers. This should 
have been done about the middle of 
October, but do it now if you haven’t 
already done so. If the mound of 
soil is left around the trees during 
the winter it serves as a protection to 
those borers that found their way in- 
to the tree. After raking away the 
soil go to all of the trees and look 
tarefully for the borers and dig them 
out. Remember that a jelly-like sub- 
Stance at the base of the tree is a 
sure sign that this pest is in the tree. 
Where the soil was mounded around 
the trees in early July very few of 
the borers will be found in the trees 
much below the top of the mound of 
soil. L. A. NIVEN. 





TRY LIME FOR TOMATO WILT. 


Gardens which have been affected 
with ‘‘wilt’? on tomatoes should be 
treated to a liberal coating of lime 
this fall, and then be well plowed, 
where tomatoes and potatoes are to 
be planted next year. For two years 
we lost our tomatoes with ‘wilt.’ 
Two years ago we treated the tomato 





bed with lime and have had no re- 
turn of the disease on same ground, 
or any place else in garden. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 





MORE SUGGESTIONS ABOUT OR- 
CHARD PLANTING. 


Of late, one reads a great deal 
about dynamiting holes for fruit 
trees instead of digging them. I) 
the subsoil is at all stiff, this is un 
doubtedly good practice. Even in a. 
ordinary clay subsoil if one sinks one 
third of a stick (pound) of dynamite 
two to three feet below the surface* 
using a crowbar and tamping the soi: 
well about the fuse, the tree is ap) 
to start off with a more vigorous: 
growth than if an ordinary hole is 
dug for it. Of course, one must dir 
the hole large enough after dyna- 
miting. Often the entire work oi 
the dynamite is done in the subsoil, 
where it is most needed. 

Nowadays, fruit trees have many 
enemies. Besides those which attack 
the roots there are the rots and 
blights and scales and bugs of many 
kinds, which harm wood and leaf and 
fruit. So, in choosing an orchard 
site, one must have in mind the work 
of spraying, and avoid too steep 
slopes. The older the orchard be- 
comes, the more difficult it is to spray. 
And for big apple trees it is necessary 
to rig a scaffold on the spraying 
truck. Imagine standing on a little 
platform twelve feet or more above 
ground, driving along a steep hill- 
side! Gentle slopes are all right, 
but where the land is at all steep it 
would be better to use it for perma- 
nent pasture than for orchard. 

In soils that wash, it is better to 
plant the trees on lines following the 
contour of the surface, as cotton is 
usually planted. The tree rows may 
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as Phosphoric Acid. 


that you hear. 


or Farmers’ Club Officer on request. 


Continentai Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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New Times, 
New Things 


The old fertilizer 
formulas are giving 
way to the new. At 
every farmers’ meeting 
one subject should be 
the fertilizer formula 
that will furnish a balanced ration to the crop and keep up the fertility 
of the soil. To do this the fertilizer should contain at least as much 


POTAS! 


Our note book has condensed facts essential 
in farmers’ meetings and plenty of space to record the new things 
Let us send one to you before your Institute meets. 


A supply of these is furnished by request to every institute held in several states. 
We will be glad to send a supply delivered free of charge to every Institute, Grange 
It contains no advertising matter. 


GERMAN KALi WORKS, Inc. 


‘ 93 Nassau Street, New York 


(19) 983 











Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 














run in straight lines up and down 
the slope, but contour planting, while 
it makes the trees irregular, enables 
one in plowing to make the furrows 
level throughout, and thus checks 
washing the soil. It will occasionally 
happen in the steepest places that 
the trees will come too close to- 
gether, in which case, of course, one 
will be omitted. 

What shall we grow in the young 
orchard? Anything that will not 
shade the trees and that requires cul- 
tivation—cotton, soy beans, cowpeas, 
Irish potatoes, and truck crops gen- 
erally are good for orchard tillage. 
If the land is poor, though, the prin- 
cipal thing is to make it rich by the 
time the trees come into bearing. 
Almost any old soil will produce 
wood, if you give it time enough. 
Just look at what the old turned-out 
fields are doing! But it takes fertil- 
ity to make fruit just as it is needed 
for corn. So, if the land is poor let 
us plow in 300 to 500 pounds of a 
complete fertilizer, and sow cow- 
peas. We can gather the peas by 
nand and plow under the straw the 
last of August, and at once sow to 
rye, which will cover the soil and 
rrevent its washing. It will also save 
the trees from rabbits, for Molly 
Cotton-tail likes rye better than tree 
bark. C. A. KEFFER. 





KEEPING FRUITS AND VEGETA- 
BLES, 


Many vegetables and fruits can be 
kept in their fresh state much longer 
than most farmers think. On another 
page we are publishing a letter from 
a Texas boy who is still eating wa- 
termelons and the writer has known 
late-gathered melons to be packed 
away in straw or chaff and kept past 
this time. Melons of the shipping 
varieties, as would be expected, keep 
better than those of finer quality. 
Pumpkins and squashes, too, kept in 
a dry place and as cool as possible 





Make Your Orchard Kee 
Twelve Months in the 


You 
ear 


f You can have an orchard that will keep you in fresh fruit the year round, just as 
easily us any other kind. Peaches, for instance; you can begin eating them from your own 
trees—if you plant the right kind—in early spring; and you can still be gathering them in 
September. With apples, pears ete.—you can have fresh fruit for months, and store others 
for use nearly all winter. You may have fruit to can, preserve and dry. 


Start With Good Trees in Suitable Varieties 


—buy trees adapted tu yuur svilus dciinate. Weca 


Seve yo. Custly mistsuk~; we know the right 


can «Cost! 
iruits tor every part of the South. ‘‘T-e*s That Produce Results’’—fruit trees, shade trees, evergreens, 


€tc, Cataivgue free to prospective buye s. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Company 
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not to freeze, will keep for weeks. 
Professor Massey has often told how 
to keep tomatoes till nearly Christ- 
mas. Celery needs only to be hill- 
ed up over most of our terri- 
tory. Bury cabbages, heads down- 
ward, and facing the north. Pars- 
nips and salsify will stay in the 
open ground all winter. The pota- 
toes, beets and carrots should be 
stored in a cellar or holed up. Late 
apples and peas in even the warmer 
parts of the South may be spread out 
on shelves in a dark, cool room or 
cellar and kept a long while. Good 
preparation all this for winter days. 





BUILD A COLD-FRAME. 


Build a small cold-frame on the 
south side of a house, fence or wall. 
Just make a frame six feet wide, any 
length desired, eight inches high on 
the north side, four inches high on 
south side, and put down on top of 
soil. Make soil real rich and porous. 
Cover with cotton sheets, or any thin 
cloth ewed together. Tack the cloth 
at the top or north side of the frame. 
At south or lower side of frame tack 
the cloth to a piece of 2x2 stuff, 
and the cloth may be rolled up or 
down at will, and the piece of 2x 2 
stuff will hold it in place. Set let- 
tuce plants six inches apart each way 
on this frame. This cloth covering 
will give the plants sufficient protec- 
tion in the middle and lower South. 
It is used extensively in eastern North 
Carolina. Of course, a glass covering 
is much better, but the cloth will do 
if you feel that you can’t purchase 
the glass. L. A, NIVEN. 





Sow some lettuce now and some 
radishes for winter use, in a hot-bed 
with glass sash preferably, in a cold 
frame under canvas if you have no 
hot-bed, in a burned bed covered with 
brush if you can do no better. 


Trees To Make Your 
Place Worth More 


We grow a very large collection of the things that 
will thrive famously throughout the South. Our con- 
stant purpose is to produce ornamentals that ‘ill thrive 
throughout the section of country which wes: rve. Our 
Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Vine.:, Roses 
— carefully tested and of pr :ved worth --will edd to the 
pleasure of living, and greatly increase the value of the 

property. They are well-grown, fii ely de- 
veloped, and will mature .apidly. 


copy if you intend to 
= plant this year. 
meee = Glen Saint Mary 
-—7,' Nurseries Company 
; = Rose Avenue 
mir Glen Saint Mary, Florida 








FROST BELT 
CITRUS TREES SAVE 
MONEY AND TIME 


Citrus trifoliata has boosted the value of 
citrus groves to $1,000 and more an acre 
by making possible permanent yearly 
returns of $300 and $400 an acre. a 
Because trees on trifoliata are thor- a 
oughly dormant in spring and fall, # 
they stand 14 degrees of frost Nat ral g 
hardiness, with acclimated buds 
gives ‘‘frost-velt’’ trees. Our dud. 
come from sure-bearing trees. 
Scientific training, feeding, fumi- 
gating, etc., make our trees wov- 
aderfully good. Satsuma and 
Sweet oranye, Pomelo, Kum- § 
quat, Ponderosa lemon and 
other trees (the des¢ hinds), 
re described in an instruc- 
tive catalogue sept free. 
SUMMIT NURSERIES . 
Dept. 22 Monticello, Fla. Aa 









































Peach and Apple Trees 
2 Cents and Up 

Millions for sale to PLANTERS at WHOLE- 
SALE prices. No agents. WE save you 50% of 
the cost of your trees. Splended stock. Write 
for FREE catalog. 

TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 

Department E, Cleveland, Tenn. 





“The result f'om using 
NITRAGIN 
on the "pea crop has created quite a sensation 
in this community.” This is the report from 
one of our customers. Use NITRAGIN, $2.00 
per acre, on your winter crop of legumes. Write 
for details. 


German-American Nitragin Co., 
Box 363 Savannah, Ga. 
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it STANDARDO 
A DEREECTIO 


HIS book is officially published by 

the American Poultry Association. 
They never allow it to be sold for less 
than its regular price, $1.50. 


© 


_ It contains a complete de- 
f scription of all recognized va- 
<u». Tieties of fowls. 


F If you are interested in fine chickens, 
you need this work. It’s the one and 
only official authority. 
f Work up a club of only three (3) new 
early subscribers for The Progressive 
Parmer and we will send you a copy 
postage prepaid—only 3 new subscribers 
to win it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


\A Word as to Field- 
Seiected Corn. 





From J. F. atts. 
To The Progressive Farmer: 

I am now gathering my 1911 
Seed Corn crop. And I write to 
say to yorr readers that, if any 
of them desire Field-Selected 
Seed Corn of the Batts’ Four- 
Ear Prolific variety, I am ready 
to fill their orders. 

It is true that I put up no 
corn for seed purposes without 
carefully selecting it. But many 
planters prefer to have ears se- 
lected in the field from the stalk 
on which they grew; and this 
notice is for their benefit. 

Prices the same: Bushel, $5; 
half-bushel, $3.00; peck, $1.50; 
gallon, 80 cents. If you want 
the corn on the ear, send 25 
cents extra for the expense of 
crating. 

All prices f.o.b. Garner, N. C. 

i. BF. BATTS, 
Garner, N. C. 

P. S.—I have the best crop yet 
this year; and planters of Batts’ 
Prolific are sending in fine re- 
ports from all over the South. 
Of this, more later. J; b. B- 


COTTON 


Every cotton-grower, large 
or small, should write to 


B. VW. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 


for history and descriptive circular of his early 
and prolific cotton, with price of seed. It’s free, 
and will be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
Quick maturit’, and will make 8 bales per acre. 


$2.00 per bu. Reid’s Yel- 
SEED low Dent, purest of breed- 

ing. High-yielding corn 
that you can depend on; already selected. Ship- 
ped in ear or shelled as you like. Also Mule Foot 
hogs, registered. HENRY M. BOSTON, breeder 
New Berlin, Illinois. 














Cabbage, Lettuce and Parsley Plants 


_ for immediate delivery. Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield. Im- 
. proved Big Boston Lettuce, extra fine 
a field grown plants, $1 per 1000; in 5000 
.. lotsat eighty-five (85) cents per thousand. 
_ Extra fine curled raraey Plants at $1. no 
§ per 1000. S$ 3 
FOX-HA L L 'F A R M 
R. F. D. No. 2, Norfolk, Va. 








Our Farmers’ 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 


Union Page. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


“Well, how do you know he was 
ailing?’”’ he asked. 

“’Cause he died,” replied the wit- 
ness. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF THE AGES. 


I.—The Nations of Old, How They 
Rose and Fell. 


At sundry times and in divers man- 
ners nations and civilizations rose and 
flourished in time past and lapsed in- 
to barbarism, ne more to fill a place 
in the world’s history. The rise and 
fall, development and decay, tri- 
umphs and defeats of nations and in- 
stitutions crowd each other in rapid 
succession from title page to finis of 
history’s ponderous tome, rich with 
the spoils of time. Are we to-day 
building permanently? 

Egypt thought she had secured per- 
manency. Drunk with dominion she 


panting mind may drink deeply. 
Mother of dead empires whose brok- 
en thrones and temples shelter ’neath | 
the cypress, the owl and the bat! The 
dust of her sepulchers scattered long 
ago. Crumbled works of genius mark 
the graves of a world,—a mirage of 
ruin. 

Feudalism built castles all over 
Europe to stand the wreck of time, 
and from which the world was to be 
governed. The feudal lords built 
these castles and held sycophant 
monarchs as proteges of their bureau- 
cratic power, planned for a thousand 
years, ruled by force, gloated in their 
pitiless pride over the vanquished, 
and revelled in the wealth and luxu- 





the farm. The burdens of taxation 


benefit of the many. 


to the landless man, “With all thy 
ownership is a bed-rock of safety 
country. 


economic grace.” 


of farm products. 
munity progress, 


Invest liberally 





MANY SMALL LAND HOLDERS ESSENTIAL TO PROG- 
RESS. 


VERY agency of rural betterment becomes possible when instead 
K of a small number of large landowners there is a large number of 
small landowners, who occupy and till the farms they own. Tenancy 
and isolation disappear with their attendant train of social ills. 
ter farming follows, along with better business and better living on 


do not feel that their purses are milked by the tax-gatherer for the. 
Community effort is easily centered upon better 
roads, better schools, and better churches. 

And so, when we are struggling in our counties with all our 
might and main for better home and school conditions, we are saying 


It is still possible to get under your own vine and fig tree. 
Good land is still cheap in the South. Do not sin away your day of 


We are saying to the owner Of large estates, ‘‘With all thy getting, 
get at least the wisdom of intelligent self-interest. 
to likely tenants at reasonable prices. 
your county and increase the value of your remaining acres, Put 
money in your purse meanwhile, if you will; 
and lowly and leave a place in the earth for them. 
land. Consider the present, and apparently the permanent, high-prices 


The return to you is inevitably greater than the 
outlay.”——President E. C. Branson of Georgia State Normal College. 


Bet- 


are widely distributed. The few 
















MOT RGCrct.tes 
HOU SANDS of men to-day ride Har- 


ley-Davidson Motorcycles, and go 
where they want to in one-fifth 
the time a horse would take—at a cost 


of one-tenth centper mile. They’re built Ly 
for comfort and service; runeasily, . Z 
smoothly and quiet! y- Z 
Write for our attractive booklet, 
¢ “The Harley-Davidson on the Farm”, 

Harley-Davidson oy S 
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Made from thorough- 

ly Galvanized Open 
earthsteel wire.Our i 

free Catalog shows 100 

styles and heights of 

hog, farm and poultry 

fence at from 





getting, get land. Multiplied home 
for home, for community, and 


Sell small farms 
Multiply the small farmers of 


but consider the poor 
Farm your own 


in the means and agencies of com- 








gloated in her supremacy, wasted and 
brutalized the lives of myriads of 
whip-lashed slaves to rear pyramids 
to the vanity of the Pharaohs; but 
the hundred gates of Thebes have 
crumbled and her tombs lost to the 
dust they were built to commemo- 


‘rate; and Egypt is the pawn of men 


whose progenitors wore skins, fought 
with clubs and lived in caves when 
the Ptolmies wore woven robes and 
bore glittering blades. 

So thought Greece, the darling of 
the ancient world, ‘the cradle of 
learning.’”’ She built beautifully. The 
treasuries of nations gilded her 
domes and made her ruffied pen- 
insulas an enchanted realm. The 
shores of the Bosphorus rang with 
the peans of Byzantium, a mart of 
power, and Athens, the capital city, 
was a wilderness of marble. Art, 
eloquence, philosophy, generalship, 
heroism, culture, literature and glory 
found in her a patron and sought her 
encircling arms. Was she not build- 
ing for all time to come? Yet, in 
solemn awe we gave upon, the jum- 
dled stone-heaps on the Athenian 
hills. 

So thought Rome. She answered 
the cosmic urge, founded, built, con- 
quered, ruled,—debauched and died. 
She took charge of the progress of 
the world, carried it forward to 
heights hitherto unknown,-—and toss- 
ed it into the sea. Rome is the tomb 
of the progress of a continent and 
the culminant civilization of four 
thousand years. The light of ages 
whose chiefs, scholars and men of 
iron are yet the fount at which the 





Frost Provi Cabbage Piants 


By the million. Early Jersey Wakefield, the 
finest known. $1.50 per 1000. Cheaper in quantities. 
JNO. L. HESTER, Durham, N. C. 





Cabbage Plants Open Air grown and Frost 


Proof. Guaranteed prices, 
1,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25. Var.eties, Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Charleston W akefield, Succes- 
sion, Augusta Trucker, va Dutch. Now ready. 
H, BE. SIMPSON, R. F. D.1 Pie dment, 5. C. 


ries of spoilation,—till young dem- 
ocracy brandished the sword of re- 
volt and defiance,—and the earth 
trembled with the march of militant 
feet. Some of these castles stand 
yet, stern and quiet against the sky. 
No echoes of the chieftain’s footfall 
sound in the big halls that once re- 
sounded with merriment and ac- 
claims when festivities crowded them 
with those in power. Grass grows 
between the stones and bats fly at 
night where royalty once revelled and 
planned to tax and plunder, 

Lack of proper conservation of re- 
sources and just administration of 
government will bring the same re- 
sults now they brought in days of 
old. Already we are challenging des- 
tiny only to become the whispers of 
a legend. To be unmindful of the 
law of recompense is to defy fate 
and be cast into the junk-heap. ‘‘The 
ruins of America’? may some time at- 
test our folly and lack of statesman- 
ship. 





How He Knew. 


In a Kansas City court recently, 
says the Times, a negro on the wit- 
ness stand was being questioned 
about a sick horse. 

“What was the matter with the 
horse?” asked the lawyer. 

“He was ailin’,’” replied the wit- 
ness. 

“Yes, I know,’’ said the questioner, 
“but what was the matter?” 

‘“‘He wah jes’ ailin’.”’ 

“But what was wrong? With 
what disease was he suffering?” 

‘Jes’ ailin’,’’ persisted the negro. 

The lawyer was quiet a moment. 
Then he had a bright idea. He would 
try to get at the horse’s symptoms. 


1 1: Cents aRod Up } 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 
i Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 bn Indiana. 


Strongest < 
FENGE xara 


ring Wire. Re- 
eaen ewer posts. Al- 

Made ‘ ways tight. Is pened 
Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 

for every p 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted for a first-class fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - = 
47-inch Parm Fence, - - Jie. per rod per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 26-9/10c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT, Our big Catalogue 
contains information you ought to 
Know. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 


a, ed SPRING FENCE Co. 
Winchester, Indiana. 
























F —— PROOF: BULLSTRONG: eaten 
b: ences for horses, cattie, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 
t Specias low bargain. prices. We pay the freight. 
Ornamental Lawn Fences one a ‘- “a 
@ence & . 

Brett, Cleveland, Ohio 











Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
Ramifies the ‘‘Nation’s Garden Spot” 
through the States of 

VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
NORTH CAROLINA ALABAMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 


Four Famous Trains 
“NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL” 
(January to April.) 
‘FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED.” 
‘PALMETTO LIMITED.” 
“COAST LINE FLORIDA MAIL.” 
Dining cars, a la carte service. All 
te round through car service from New 
ork to buth Port Tampa and Knights 
Key, connecting with steamships to and 
from Havana. 
For beautifully illustrated booklets 
and copy of the ‘Purple Folder,” 
address 


W. J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 


Passenger Traffic General Passenger 
Manager. Ag 


ent. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 





middling. » 

ct middling .......-..-. eumutmenan OF6 

dine. —— wasews quansn ansan= cas : 
Low grades 8 








SAVANNAH COTTON. 
)Report tarnished by Rg ed gy ams, editor The 


Week ending Nov. 13, 1911 


Cotton -Good ordinary ._.......—— 7% 
_ as middling —. x20..v922-- 8% 
Middling sis as 
Good middling -——--——--cu.0..-=. 9% 
Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton —_-——-$17.50 
Cottonseed meal—per ton —~-........-- $26 
Total sales, bales 25,385 
Market has ruled steady to firm, 
with a gradually hardening tendency. 
‘There is a good demand, with de- 


creasing offerings. 


eecucenanna= 9% 





RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


ished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
= dition Stoek Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


November, 13, 1911. 
































Steers, be: Cd $6.00 te 6.25 
medium to good, per cwt.,..—.——= 5.00 to 5.50 
common to fair, per cwt.,....---- 4.25 to 4.75 

Heifers. best, per ams 5.00 to 5.25 
medium to good, per cwt., -=--=-= 4.25 to 4.75 
common to , per tousenne $8.26 to 8.75 

Cows, best, per ~~ccenneemnm $75 to 400 
common to » DEF CWL., axanea= 2.00 to 2.50 

Oxem, per fy = A = 

, per 1: 

ho .s DOr CWL., qnxcacccasa=.. 7.00 to 7.50 
medium, wer ewt.,..ccecwe=.. 6.08 to *.50 

Dairy cows, per head_..ncxu——= 25.00 to 55 00 

, best, {ommnccmascanms 6.75 tO 6.90 
and stags, per cwt.,..-----= 

Sheep. best, per cwt.,-——--.-—--—- 3.00 to 3.50 

mmon to fair, per ,aameee. 2.00 to 2.50 
lambs. ver ewt.,...--ceceese= 33) to 6.00 
common lambs. 

NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Official wholesale quotations. 

Fancy 4%6 

Strictly prime «-......- ceased ai 4 

Gs onccuuncame ———— 4%@.... 

Machine-picked -_------.......----- 4h@A% 

Spanish, per bushel $1.25 @.... 

COWPEAS, per bushel ----.... 2.10 O ‘esse 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 

Denote Magi Sasa Totem 

At the beginning of the week our 
sales were small, but last Friday we 
had a large sale lasting nearly all 
day. About 250,000 pounds were 
sold on that day and in spite of the 
heavy sales, prices were well main- 
tained for all kinds. It seems now 
that prices for lugs are nearly as 
high as those for shortleaf and they 
are generally about 50c. per 100 
higher than they were last year. 

There is a continued strong de- 
mand for old bright tobaccos which 
are now very scarce and hard to ob- 
tain at any figure. The new crop of 
bright tobacco shows very little color 
and we should not be surprised to 
see prices for this kind still higher. 
There is not enough this year to go 
around. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 


There were heavy deliveries of to- 
bacco to nearly all of the Virginia 
markets during the past week. 

In the five warehouses at Rich- 
mond, the sales were almost entirely 
of the sun-cured stock, and among 
the offerings there were some very 
nice lots of tobacco. A good deal of 
the tobacco was of rather a soft or- 
der, however when placed on the 
floors and this detracted somewhat 
from the values. The sales at the 
five warehouses for the whole week, 
that is for the four sale days, 
amounted to over 600,000 pounds. 
Many piles sold at from $25 to $31 
per hundred. Heavy deliveries are 
expected for the next week. 

At Lynchburg, the good season for 
handling caused the neighboring 
farmers to bring large offerings, and 
the demand for all grades was good 
with prices firm and active. As the 
farmers seem anxious to sell, large 
Sales are looked for next week. 

The Petersburg market was active, 
and the breaks at the two warehouses 
Thursday and Friday were the larg- 


from $6 to $20, according to the 
quality, the latter for wrappers. 
With a good season the offerings are 
expected to exceed 300,000 pounds 
next week. 

Heavy offerings were the rule for 
the week on the Bedford City mar- 
ket. The planters are in high spirits 
as to the outcome of the crop for 
this season, and excellent prices were 
commanded for all grades. 

Receipts were very large on the 
Danville market for the week, and 
prices were firm at outside figures on 
all tobaccos showing color. Re-dried 
tobaccos were quite active in both old 
and new crops. 

Tobacco sold higher than has been 
recorded this season at South Boston, 
and the receipts were very heavy for 
the week. Wrappers were not quite 
so plentiful as was expected. The 
crop is now ripe and is considered to 
be one of the sweetest raised in 
years. 

The recent heavy rains brought a 
good season to the planters who ship 
to the Farmville market, and al- 
though the offerings were not excep- 
tionally large, the quality was good, 
averaging from $15 to $18 per hun- 
dred. It is net believed that the 
present crop will amount to more 
than 75 per cent of that of last year 

J. M. BELL. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ ‘EX CHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week: two weeks, 7 cents a word: 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents; 
three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 
one year, $1.25. Each word, number, or 
initial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. Tf he rate seems high, r ber it 








Black Percheron stallion for sale to a Farmer’s 
Stock Breeding Association by a Farmer’s Stock 
Breeding Association, of Deer Lodge, Tennessee. 
Write M. Dorscheid, President. 





Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey pigs $5. Bred sows 
$25, gilts $15. March B. P. Rocks, April S.C. B. 
Leghorns. Grown female Colliers $10. Oliver 
Typewriter cheap. Shadybrook Farm, Route 2, 
Roanoke, Va. 





For sale—Duroc-Jerseys. Registered Duroc- 
Jersey sows in farrow. Have them, some in ist 
farrow and some 2nd. These are fine sows but 
Iam compelled to reduce my stock. Price $25, 
pigs, $6.00. W.L. Kivett, High Point, N. C. 






(21) 
REAL ESTATE. 


Farms for sale—L. B. Dail. Mt. Olive. N. C. 
Bearing Peach Orchard, $5,000. A. C. Hatha- 
way, Washington, N. C. 


North Georgia farms for sale. Advise what 
want. O. F. Morris, Real Estate, all lines, 
ockmart, Ga. 
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Greatest Orchard, Vineyard and Timber bar- - 
gain in N. Write quick. A. C. Hathaway 
Washington, N. C. 





Fine apple orchard 
bushels of apples. 


for sale. Also ten thousand 





Registered Essex sows in farrow, and pigs. 
Pedigrees with all pigs. Grade pigs for slaugh- 

arrow; pure-bred anqors goats 
. Reversible and right-hand Disc 
plows; Guernsey bull; White Wyandotte and 
single comb Leghorn chickens; seed wheat 
rve and vetch. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


$10.00 a day easily made selling our new cen. 
sus maps. Agents wanted in each county. Huse 
Co.. Atlanta. Ga. 


Young man of experience wants position a_ 
manager of first-class farm H. H. Holcombe, 
Campobello, S. C. 


Hens thrive if fed Crushed Ov sterShells. 
Ibs. 55c¢; 500 Ibs. $2.25: 1000 Ibs. $4. 
Lachicotte & Co.. Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Wanted—Hides, fur, wool and feathers. High- 
est cash prices paid Write for price list. 
— & Co., 130 N. Front,.St., Memphis, 

enn. 











100 
Breslauer, 








California honey on trial, freight prepaid, 1ic 
Ib Large sample 10c. List honey, nuts, fruit, 
etc., free. Spencer Apiaries Co., Box 61, Nord- 
hoff, Calif. 


George Wharton, Cruso, 
Haywood Co., N. C. 


Good Farm for sale near town and graded 
school. Write for full description and price. 
W H. Parrish. Coats. N. C. 


$1000 Justified Bond to, in 6 months, resell 
orchard Vineyard and Timber tract giving you 
$1,000 net profit. Read ads following. A. C 
Hathaway. 


For sale—Four tracts of land, about five hun- 
dred acres in each, located in the roads 
section. Price ten dollars per acre. Paul Clark, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


Wanted—Will pay cash for from five hundred 

7 one thousand acre desirable farm. Must be 

real thing, bargain. Write full description and 

best price first letter. Lock,box 387, Cleburne, 
exas. 




















10 acres Peaches, 5 acres Apples, 5 acres Scup- 
pernong grapes, all bearing age, and 235 acres 
timber land, all well fenced. At railroad depot 
4 miles from Washington. $5,000. Hatha- 
way, Washington, N. C. 





In the Lyon Swamp drainage district, finest 
farming land in state for rent and sale, produces 
two bales cotton per acre. Other crops in_pro- 
portion; the chance of your life. Write B. F. 
Keith, Wilmington, N. C. 





Bookkeeping or Shorthand. $35. Combined 
course, $65. Subjects taught by specialists. Ad- 
dress the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C.. for literature. 





Telegraphy taught absolutely free, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Drawing, Cartoon- 
ing, Penmanship, Band Music, ete. ete. Write 
for information. Spencerian Business College, 
Goldsboro, N. C 


Largest and best treatise on all phases of 

pecan culture published free. Conservative 

and reliable. Nuts in any quantity for all = 

poses supplied. Correspondence solicited. 
‘ass Pecan Co.. Lumberton. Miss. 


Fine two bladed pocket knife, any size, free, 
postpaid, to every one sending us four trial sub- 
scribers for six months at twenty-five cents each. 
The Carolina Democrat is published twice a 
month; exponent of progressive democracy and 
rule by the people instead of by the trusts and 
bosses. We want to reach the people. The 
Carolina Democrat, Monroe, N. C 











would cost $1,600 for postage alone to send 
your ad. by letter to each home to which we 
carry it at this low rate. 

Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 











FARM MAOHINERY. 


Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to40H.P. You make the price. E.G. Jones 
fron Works, Rock Hill, S. C. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 
40-pound feather sat $10. The Stokes Fur- 
niture Co., Burlington, N. C. 


Pillows free—Mail us $10 for 36 pound feather 
bed and receive 6 pound pair of pillows. Freight 
prepaid. New feathers, best ticking, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Agents wanted. Turner & 
Cornwell, Charlotte, N. C. 


Special offer—A limited number of new Goose 
and Duck feather beds for only $10 each. Full 
size, covered with best ticking, weight 
pounds. Get your orders in early before they 
ope ee gone. Dixie Feather Bed Co., Corbett, 




















HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—We want an energetic man to repre- 
sent us in every territory; we will give 
this man a chance to build a valuable business 
of his own, but must possess some selling ability 
to handle a high-class, useful and easy selling 
article. Fountain Chemical Co., 21 North 12th 
St., Richmond, Va. 


LIVE STOCK. 


Berkshire hogs and pigs for sale. Re 
stock. Jas. N Smith, Taylorsville, N. 











stered 


POULTRY. 


Single comb Rhode Island Reds. Engert Poul- 
try Farm, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Fine White Holland turkeys. For prices, write 
Miss Helen Williams, Warsaw, N. C. 











Fine Ancona cockerels, Sheppard strain, $5.00 
each. W. W. Carson, Tazewell, Va. 


Two pure bred Buff Orpington cockerels $1.50 
each. Clovie Gilstrap, Pickens, S. C. 


White Plymouth Rock and Leghorn chickens, $1 
and 75c. each. Eidylwilde Farm, Trenton, N. C. 


Rose Comb Silver Laced a hens, pul- 
lets and cockerels. Miss Mattie Bass, Rice 
Depot, Va. 


For sale—Choice Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, roosters, $1.56. W. E. Shipley, Valle 
Crucis, N. C 


Minorcas, Wyandottes, Orpi: 
erels and pullets. Write us. 
Yards. Asheboro,.N. C. 


Large White Wyandotte cockerels and pullets, 
$1.50 each. Guarantee to please. 
Sons, Greensboro, N. C 

















ms. 500 cock- 
dnight Poultry 








Fine pure bred Barred Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels for sale, $1.25 each. Mrs. Leland Adams, 
Route 4, Statesville, N. C. 


Two incubators, Buff Leghorn and White 
Rock cockerels, Brown Leghorns. Write 
Woolley, Route 4, Charlotte. 


Utility Dark Cornish cockerels. Bred from 
first cockerel, Greensboro 1910. March hatched. 
Byron Osborne, Greensboro, N. C. 











Thave concluded to sell a few famous Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds at very reasonable 
prices. J. Spencer, Blackstone, Virginia. 





Richly bred Duroc pigs for sale, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Jno. D. Biggs, Williamston, N. C 


Berkshire pigs; thrifty. prolific, best breed- 
aa Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 


Berkshires of the richest breeding, all ages. 
Write your wants. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 
N.C. 














Registered O. I. C. pigs, $8 each, $15 pair. 
Mated no akin. Owen Bros., Bedford City, Va., 
Route 2. 


Pure bred Guernsey bulls; high grade heifers. 
La individuals. Wyldwood Farm, Corn- 
well, S. C. 


Nice Berkshire pigs, elegible to registration, 
3 1-2 months old, $8.50 each. J. T. Gooding, Mer- 
ritts, N. C. 


Ayrshire cattle, Essex swine, type foundation 
stock. Winners, guaranteed. All ages. J. Shan- 
non, Blackstock, S. C. 














For sale—Pure-bred Jersey bull calves and 
heifers, from six to ten months old. Daniel 
McKie, Woodlawn, S. C. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, win both first 
and second prizes at Granville County Fair. 
Ralph Jones, Stem, N. C 


OIC-Yorkshire pigs from registered “Silver” 
boar, pure bred Yorkshire sow, eleven pigs last 
litter, $5. Stevenson, Silver Hill, N. C. 











Duroc-Jersey hogs any age 9 cents a pound 





est of the season. Prices ranged 


live weight. High grade Guernsey Heifersyand 
Bulls cheap. J. N. Terry, News_Ferry, Va. 


Write Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston, 
Va., for beautiful Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
and Single Comb Buff Orpington Cockerels. 


Standard bred poultry, B. P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Mammoth 
Pekin ducks, Indian Runner drakes, at right 
prices. Sand Ridge Poultry Farm, Williamston, 








White Orpington cockerels direct from New 
York, Boston and Cleveland. Winners from 
three to ten dollars. Lokenvelder cock, 3 hens 
ad a Write quick. L. M. Nolen, Rockingham, 





Closing out sale—25 S. C. White Leghorn 
pullets and cockerels, almost grown, high-class 
birds $1.50 each, trios $4, dozen $15.. Satisfac- 
age guaranteed, Chas, T. Blaine, Franklin, 





Young Peafowls, $2 pair; White Holland Tur- 
keys, $4 pair; White Wyandotte cockerels $1 each. 
Took first premium on Wyandottes at our fair. 
Settetnetee guaranteed. J. F. Pollard, Green- 
ville, N. 


Trio Indian Runner ducks $2.50. R. I. Red, 
Barred Plymouth Rock, and Brown Leghorn 
cockerels, $1 each if taken in ten days. New 
Sharples Tubular Separator half price. G. W. 
Wade, Route 2, Courtland, Va. . 


White Leghorns. 200-egg strain. At Ashboro, 
won first cock, pullet, pen, second and third 
cockerel and hen, sweepstakes cock. Score 
to 95. Exhibiton and breeding birds forsale. 











— 


Mapleton Farms, Greensboro, N. C. 


Groome & 


_ For sale—A fine truck farm in the best truck- 
ing section of Northampton County, Va., on the 
sea-side. Oysters, clams and terrapins on 
shores—large marsh pasture. Apply to Miss 
Annie E. Upshur, Nassawadox Station,’ Va. 





Dairy farm for sale or lease, consisting of 100 
acres of loamy soil—red clay subsoil. 60 acres in 
cultivation and 25 head of grade Jersey cattle 
and dairy outfit. Good market at fancy prices 
for all dairy products. Unsurpassed as a truck 
farm. Only 2 miles from{ Lumberton. Address 
Box 462, Lumberton, N. C. 


1700 Peach, 300 Apple trees, 300 Scuppernong, 
1,000 Delaware and Niagara grapes. All bearing 
age, and 237 acres timber land, all under fence 
and located at railroad depot 4 miles from town. 
Should be worth $15,000. For quick sale $5,000. 
For fuller description and reason for selling, 
A. C. Hathaway, Washington N. C. 


Cut-over pine lands in Wayne County, Miss. 
For corn, cotton, general farming, stock rais- 
ing, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and fruit. Ele- 
vated country; good water. $5 to $10 per acre. 
Terms one-fourth cash, liberal terms on bal- 
ance. For illustrated folder and maps sent free, 
address Geo. Kilborn, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Men- 
tion this paper. 











For rent—Fine 50 acre farm, ideal location, 4 
miles from Raleigh and one mile from Garner. 
Splendid new house and barn being built. For~ 
other 50 acre tracks adjoining are for rent on 
easy terms to right man. Well drained and 
watered, and ideal for dairy, truck or cotton. 
Excellent church and school facilities. Ap ly to 
wa F. Syme, 504.N. Wilmington St., Raleig " 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Cow Peas and Cane Seed for sale. J. A. Shup- 
ing, Morganton, N. C. 


Buy Soy Beans now. First bands, prices sure 
to advance. Circle Grove Farms, Belhaven, N.C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Parsley and Sage plants. 
Rhubarb, Asparagus roots and Horse Radish 
sets. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Catalpa ‘‘Speciosa.” Beautiful fast-growing 
useful shade tree. Eight, ten feet, 50c. down to 
20c. Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 


One hundred bushels Chufa seed. Half mil- 
lion cabbage plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ong _ W. J. Kirkham & Co., Wilming- 
on, 




















Selected high class cotton seed exchanged for 
peas by a seed specialist at farmers prices. H. 
Eugene Fant, Valley View Seed and Stock Farm, 
Route 3, Seneca, S. C. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants. All leading varie- 
ties. 20c 100; $1.50, 1000; 5000, $6.25; 10000, $10.00. 
We ship none but fine, stocky, thoroughbred 
plants. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, V: 


a 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants; grown in the 
open; leading varieties; catalogue and cultiva- 
tion suggestions free. nd $1.25 for 1.000; 
$5 for 5,000; $9 for 10,000; $85 for 100,000, to Wake- 
field Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 


Seeds for sale—Wheat, rye, oats, viz., Winter 
Turf, Rust Proof, Burt, crimson clover, hairy 
vetch, dwarf essex rape, blue grass, mixed lawn 
grass, beans, viz., Curries Rust Proof, Black 
and Red Valentine, Alaska peas, Cow peas, 
Table peas, chufas, peanuts, viz., Spanish, Valen- 
cia, Virginia. All farm and garden seeds, bulbs 
etc. Z. M. L. Jeffries, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Wanted—To exchange Allen’s Long Staple, 
Burn’s Long Staple, Fant’s Long Staple, also 
Culpepper, Triumph, Cook and Cleveland Big 
Boll Short Staple cotton seed for good two-horse 
grain gyi], Ledbetter cotton planter, Harriman 
cotton seed dropper, Spiketooth harrow and 
heavy single wagon harness. I am a seed breed- 
er and have only select seed to offer. H. Eugene 
Fant, Valley View Seed and Stock Farm, Route 
$, Seneca, S. C. 

















Bermuda grass roots—ten thousand for a dol- 
lar! Best pasture s common to South. 
Recommended experiment stations, Department 
Agriculture, Progressive Farmer. U 
for work horses, milk eows, all domestic ani- 
mals, and poultry. Once set, always there, yet 


easily confined to lonely: Grows anywhere— 
rich soil or barren land. Great soiling crop. 
One acre will sufficiently graze ten head 


mules. faves one-hal. tit 
Nothing better for building and keeping ter- 
vaene, ad sto washes. Now time te 
plant. 





e 
Carolina Farms, Box 21, Orangeburg, 





S. ¢. 
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THE COUNTRY HOME LIBRARY. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


library can not be permanently lo- 
cated, movable cases are, of course, 
the only thing. Those in the sec- 
tional style are most convenient, but 
rather expensive. 


The library should be furnished 
with a good-sized reading table, sev- 
eral comfortable chairs, and good 
lights. A few well-selected pictures, 
a map or globe, and, if possible, an 
open fire, complete a simple and in- 
expensive equipment that is sufficient 
for all purposes. The plainer such a 
room is left, aside from the essen- 
tials, the better taste it is in. 

A well-balanced library includes a 
considerable range of topics. It isa 
good thing, when beginning the col- 
lection, to make a list of the sub- 
jects desired, and see that each is 
represented in a degree commensu- 
rate with its interest and import- 
ance. To include only one’s favorite 
style of books is a mistake, as it is 
sure to encourage a narrow range of 
reading. This is the very thing the 
library should combat. Its aim 
should be to furnish as wide culture 
as possible. 

The following list of subdivisions 
and titles is given as a suggestion. 
It may be enlarged or changed as 
desired, but none of these topics can 
be omitted without losing some ma- 
terial of the first importance. There 
need not, of course, be the same 
number of titles in all divisions. Per- 
sonal taste, guided by a good general 
knowledge of books and authors, 
should be the eriterion in making the 
selections, and the depth of the purse 
the only limit. 

History: Rollin’s ‘Ancient His- 
tory’; “The Dawn of History,’ by 
C. F. Keary; ‘Fifteen Decisive Bat- 
tles,’”’ by E. S. Creasy; Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the United States, and some 
good history of one’s own State. 
~. Biography: “The Heroes of His- 
rv’ (De Gama, Pizarro, Magellan, 
Mareo Polo, Raleigh and Drake), by 
George Towle; ‘‘Historic Americans,” 
by E. S. Brooks; ‘‘Life of Napoleon,” 
by Ida M. Tarbell; ‘‘Home Life of 
Great Authors,” by Hattie G. Tyng, 
and as many as possible of the 
‘“‘American Statesman” series, edited 
by John T. Morse. 

Poetry: Homer’s “Iliad” (Bryant’s 
translation), Shakespeare’s Plays, 
standard editions of Longfellow, 
Lanier, Arnold, Scott, Burns, Milton, 
Browning, Keats, Tennyson, etc. 

Religion: ‘Ten Great Religions,”’ 
by Dr. James Freeman Clarke; ‘‘The 
Idea of God,’ by John Fiske; ‘In 
Tune With the Infinite,’ by Ralph 
Waldo Trine; “The History and An- 
tiquity of the Jews,’ Josephus, 
“The Koran’? in any good transla- 
tion; ‘Hours With the Bible,” by Dr. 
Geikie, and Farrar’s ‘“‘Life of Christ.”’ 
Any good set of Bible Commentaries 
is a fine addition to this section. 

Science: ‘‘Fragments of Science,” 
by Prof. Tyndall; ‘Origin of Species,” 
by Charles Darwin; “First Princi- 
ples,’ by Herbert Spencer; ‘‘Popular 
Astronomy,” by Camille Flamma- 
rion; ‘“‘The History of Creation,” by 
Ernest Haeckel; ‘‘Geological Sketch- 
es,”’ by Louis Agassiz. 

Fiction: It is almost impossible 
to choose books of fiction to please 
another. This department will, if 
one is not careful, be enlarged at 
the expense of some other. There 
is no part of the library that is so 
likely to become filled with light and 
comparatively worthless matter. 
Much of the newer fiction is trifling 
and unimportant. It is best, always, 
to buy books that have stood the test 
of time. There are enough of these 
so‘that one need never be without 
some new and interesting work of 
fiction. It\is a safe course to pur- 
chase the works of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Eliot, Wallace, Irving, 
Hugo, “HH. H.,’’ Cooper, Hawthorne, 


and oOtners as we known Viany © 





the later authors are also good, but 
it is best to read a book before giving 
it a permanent place in the library. 

The children should be remem- 
bered with a good supply of juvenile 
literature. There is a world of this 
that is good and wholesome, enter- 
taining and instructive. Trash must 
be rigorously excluded. 

A good dictionary—the best is the 
cheapest—an atlas of the world, a 
volume of simple medical science, in- 
cluding a list of accident and emer- 
gency instructions, a set of encyclo- 
pedias, are all necessary parts of a 
library. They should be the first sup- 
plied, and the ones most often con- 
sulted. 

The collecting of books for the li- 
brary should not be done hastily. It 
is far better to start with half a doz- 
en, and buy more volumes one at a 
time, as they are read and digested. 
A list of books desired should be 
kept, and the selection carefully 
made whenever one wishes to add a 
volume. 

The planning and gathering to- 
gether of a good library should 
be a real “labor of love,’ for 
there are no friends so constant as 
those found between the covers of 
our books. However humble and un- 
pretentious the home, it is brightened 
and refined having a library in it, be 
it no more than a corner, or a shelf 
of books beside a window. 





HAVE A GOOD LIGHT TO READ 
BY 


($2.50 Prize Letter.) 


Just a suggestion for your Winter 
Preparation Special under the head 
of ‘‘Winter Reading.”’ 

I have recently bought an incan- 
descent oil lamp from the Mantel 
Lamp Company of America, who ad- 
vertise in your columns, and find it 
to be the greatest comfort I could 
have added te my household furnish- 
ings. 

The lamp burns common “‘coal oil’’ 
or kerosene and gives about 50 can- 
dlepower light. It burns much less 
oil than the No. 2 flat-wick lamp, is 
simple, clean and requires no more 





attention than the common oil lamp 
should have. 

There are also incandescent burn- 
ers on the market advertised to fit 
any ordinary No. 2 or No. 3 lamp, 
but I would advise against these 
since I have tried two and find that 
the wick will choke in the burner 
and won’t raise or lower. 

The lamp I have is a “central 
draft” type, and cost only $4.50 
complete and has more than paid for 
itself in the comfort of having a 
brilliant steady light. 

The progressive farmer must read 
and study to be progressive and with 
a 50-candlepower lamp on his table 
he can put in mighty good time af- 
ter the children are asleep and things 
quiet these long winter nights. 

Above all, though, is to be consid- 
ered the eyes and pleasure of the 
good wife with her sewing and read- 
ing. Too often do the wives sit by 
the fire and nod the evening away 
because the light is too poor to use 
to an advantage. 

There is nothing too good for her, 
so if you can’t give her electric lights 
you can at least buy her an incan- 
descent oil lamp. 

W. M. FURLOW. 

Clarksville, Ga. 





I think The Progressive Farmer is 
the best farm paper I ever read. I 
am studying it hard.—cC. B. Cooper, 
Bessemer, Ala. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


GREAT INTEREST IN OUR po. 
MESTIO SCIENCE COURSE. 


The enrollment for our Domestic 
Science Reading Course has more 
than exceeded our expectations, over 
400 names being now enrolled. One 
of the most hopeful signs is that it 
is to include readers from varied pro- 
fessions and varied localities. Among 
our readers we shall have an editor 
of a woman’s magazine in a Western 
State, a school improvement organ- 
izer of a leading Southern State, 
school girls, school principals, organ- 
izers of clubs and finally a great army 
of interested intelligent housewives 
from the entire South, among which 
are two members from South Amer- 
ica. 

A number of requests have come 








TJnique Calendar 
of the Southland 


for 1912 


The Dixie Book of Days 


Entertaining anu instructive daily quo. 
tations that reveal the romance, folklore, |: 
humor, literature and history of the South. 

Distinctively Southern 

but national ininterest 
_ Cover with handsome photogravures; each 
inside sheet covers one week and has space 
for'notes. Two colors throughout. 

Price $1. Order through your bookstore, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 

The Page Publishing Association 

Dept. P, 849 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 














THE SEWING 





MACHINE OF 





KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its Serving Qualities. 
; The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you - Purchase th 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. Te ie ate cies 
uicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 


Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. for booklet F 
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The cook is never satisfied unless her baking turns out well. 
Cooks who have tried it secure better and more uniform results 
from the use of Cottolene than with butter, lard or any other 


shortening. 


Cakes, pies, cookies and doughnuts are best made with Cotto- 


lene. It makes rich food without being greasy. 


Cottolene 


food, too, is always digestible, because it contains no hog fat. 


Try Cotiolene—not a “just as good” imitation—on your 
next baking day. Costs less because you use less. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


‘“‘Nature’s Gift froni the Sunny South’ 
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| = suggestion: 


sagy, November 18, 1911.) 


s for club meetings for 
zroups of women who 
the course in unison. 
e a few suggestions for 
rams for the next month. 
cial Prectings every two weeks. The 
vr jnation paper sent out to indi- 
a) readers. One essay upon a 
Sect relating to topics under dis- 
“ jon should be sufficient for a 
Tae. For example, a topic of 
Sarest as related to assigned lesson 
ip principles of Cookery would be 
“care of Food in the Home,” based 
upon Farmers’ Bulletin No. 375. A 
second paper might well be devoted 
to the subject of “Water” (Water 
gopply on the Farm, Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 734), which should also em- 
pody the facts and tests outlined in 
principles of Cookery. 


nporhood 
qisb to pursue 





OUR PROGRESSIVE YOUNG PEOPLE. 








BETTER HOGS FOR THE SOUTH. 


(One Dollar Prize Letter.) 


As | see so many of the other Pro- 
gressive Farmer boys and girls writ- 
ing such good letters, I decided to 
try my hand. 

I am going to tell The Progressive 
Farmer boys and girls of a trip that 
my father, mother, brother, sister 
and myself took to Oklahoma City 
about one year ago. 

Of course there was lots to see 
in the city, but this was not of such 
interest to me as.the Oklahoma State 
Fair was. 

The main thing that attracted our 


simple refreshments always add to 
the occasion. It will be interesting 
to plan the refreshment feature in 
keeping with the topies taken up in 
the lesson, which will give opportun- 
ity for originality in entertaining. 

Reports of these meetings will be 
joked forward to with interest. It 
js hoped that the secretary of each 
club will report to this office. 


attention was the pure-bred stock ex- 
hibit. 

The first day I attended the fair 
the first thing I saw was the hog ex- 
hibition barn, and that was the first 
thing I went through. I went through 
it good, too, I spent one whole half 
day in the barns. 

Of all the hogs that I ever saw I 
saw them at this very time. There 
were Duroc-Jerseys, Berkshires, 





$1.75. 


by washout)—‘‘Are there any objects 
of curiosity in this village?’”’ 
Yelby Gosh—‘Well, reckon I’ve got 
as much curiosity as any objik you’ll 
find. 
an’ what do you feller fur a livin’ ?— 
Chicago Tribune. 





Mountains and what she saw antl 
did there. Too many of our young 
friends make the mistake of telling a 
little about a great many things in- 
stead of one interesting story. 





In preparing for winter, and for 
the whole of 1912, one can hardly do 
better than to spend $1.75 to get the 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, as a 
regular weekly vistior into the home. 
While it is a paper that every father 
boys and girls, it is also interesting 
to every member of the family. We 
are glad to announege that any one 
who will mention The Progressive 
Farmer can get the Companion from 
now till January 1, 1913, for only 





Travelers (delayed in Drearyhurst 


Uncle 


Where are you goin’, mister, 





White Chesters, Poland Chinas and 
all the ether breeds. 

After looking at all the hogs and 
talking with. the breeders, I found 
that there were more Duroc-Jer- 
seys raised in Oklahoma than any 
other hog. The Duroc-Jersey is not 
a very pretty hog, but it has about 
the best meat on it that I ever ate. 

There were lots of fine racing, 
fine exhibits, other fine stock, but of 
all of this the hogs were the pret- 
tiest. 

We haven’t as many pure-bred 
hogs as the Oklahomans have, but 
we have a few. About two years 
ago we bought a pure-bred Poland 
China male and now we have quite a 
herd. 

It is now that I say better hogs 
for the South. 

EDWIN HERMAN PATTERSON. 

Slate Spring, Miss. 





[rWo-MINUTE HEALTA TALKS. 


A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Knowing how many people are a 
victim to that very painful and com- 
mon disease, rheumatism, it affords 
me great pleasure to publish this pre- 
scription that has given permanent 
relief to such a number of sufferers 
from rheumatic troubles. 

Many cases come to mind where 
persons have had the prescription 
filled twice, or four times, and have 
been completely restored to heaith, 
when before, they had been useless 
invalids. I trust that others may give 
ita trial and find relief from that 
trouble that has neither respect of 
persons, or age, the old and young 
alike being familiar with its pangs. 

This is, as you see, no patent med- 
feine, but a very sane prescription 
from a successful physician. It is: 

Sodium salicylate, grains 336. 

Water, 6 ounces. 

Dose: One teaspoonful in a little 
water during meals. H. 





STILL EATING MELONS. 


I am a farm boy 12 years old. I 
do all sorts of farm work. I planted 
a patch of late watermelons and 
muskmelons and get melons yet. The 
frost killed the vines, so I pulled all 
the melons off and put them in the 
cellar and we are using them now. 

I will tell how a crop not far from 
here has been managed. The land 
was sowed in cane; finally the cane 
was mowed, allowed to lay on the 
ground a long time, rained on until 
almost black, then baled. The bales 
were still laying there the last time 
1 passed there. They were rained on 
since being baled. 

BYRON LINDSEY. 

Ravenna, Texas. 


Editorial Comment: The following 
letter received by us from a North 
Carolina friend was referred by us to 
Dr. W. S. Rankin, Secretary of the 
North Carolina Board of Health, 
whose reply we take pleasure in pre- 
senting herewith: 

“‘The Cure for Rheumatism,’ 
Which you ask my opinion about, 
and which I herewith return, is one 
of the regular ways in which the pro- 
feasion treats the disease. The two 
great remedies for rheumatism are 
the salicylates which are mentioned in 
the letter sent me, and the alkalies. 
A dose of the salicylates is anywhere 
from 10 to 30 grains, and within the 
last few years the authorities on the 
treatment of this disease have recom- 
Mended quite heavy dosing, giving 
anywhere from 10 to 20 grains every 
four hours in an attack of the dis- 
ease. The dose recommended by your 
Correspondent, seven grains three 
times a day, is a rather small dose. 

“The correspondent is perfectly 
correct about his remedy not being 
Connected in any way with a patent 
Medicine, for it-is one of the regular 
forms of treatment that has been em- 
Dloyed for probably half a century in 
the treatment of this disease. I 
should think the remedy in the small 
dose recommended might be a good 
thing for one who is predisposed to 
frequent attacks of the disease to 
take from four to six weeks at the 
time two or three times a year. How- 
ever, there are some contra-indica- 
tions to the use of the drug, espe- 
Clally a weak stomach, and it would 
be better in most cases for this rem- 
edy to be administered on the adviee 





A TRIP TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


I am a farmer’s daughter 14 years 
old. I have two brothers and four 
sisters. I am the oldest child. We 
live about six miles from the dear 
old Nantahala Mountains. I went out 
there and stayed one day and night. 
There were ten of us all—three girls 
and seven boys. We went to pick up 
chestnuts. We want to go back in 
about two days. We live in Cartooge- 
chaye township. Isn’t that a queer 
name? 

I have an organ and can play some, 
and like it fine. I sure enjoy reading 
the letters from the young people. 
There is a creek close here. Some- 
time I and my oldest brother go fish- 
ing. I love to catch fish. 

PEARL L. HODGINE. 

Teresita, N. C. 


Editorial Comment: Pearl says she 
wants to keep on writing until she 
wins a prize. It seems to us she 
might easily have written a prize 











SoS ew 
DOUBLE-BARREL and REPEATING; with 
barrels and lug FORGED from ONE SOLID 
PIECE OF STEEL. 


fo. 235; double, hammer . . . - 
Wo. 335: double, hammerless 
No. 520; repeating 


FREE CATALOG. 
GUNS, s8o8tixe 
9 GOODS, ETc. 
$42S IN VALUABLE PRIZES. 


You ge Aang the lucky one. Shot guns 
at $3.75; rifles at $1.40; revolvers at $2.10. 
Can’t beat our prices. WRITE TO-DAY 
fer catalog and prize list. 


BOURNE & BOND 








ee West Market Strast LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The Silent Duck 
Colored Muscovy, color beautiful blue- 
black with white marking. Drakes when 
fully matured weigh to 14 lbs. Young 
stock $1.50 each in lots of 3or more. 
Also Partridge Wyandottes.and.Va.. Pit 
Games $1.50 ea.. No better stock, Sound. 
“OAK GROVE'STOCK FARM -4 
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Brightest, 
Strongest and Best 


You need the most power- 
ful and reliable light you can 
get when loading the wagon 
for market in the early 
morning. 

Rayo lanterns are the most 
powerful and reliable lan- 
terns on the market. 

They do not flicker, but 
burn with a steady, brilliant 
light. They will not blow 
out. They are economical, 
because, besides being 
moderate in price, they give 

ou the greatest light value 

or the oil they burn. ee 
* Rayo lanterns are made in nu- 
merous Styles, sizes and finishes, 
to suit any use. Best 
material and workman- 
ship. Simple in con- 
struction, yet reliable 
and strong. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
globes—clear, red or green, 
as desired. Wicks inserted 
in burners, ready to light. 

Dealers everywhere; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 


















































































DON’T PAY TWO PRICES™ 


Save $18.00 to $22.08 on 


/ HOOSIER 







‘Why not buy the best whe« 
you can buy,them at such low, un 
eard-of Factory Prices? THIRTY 
DAYS FREE TRIAL BEFORE YOU 
BUY, Our new improvements abso- 
lutely surpass anything ever produced 
SEND POSTAL TODAY FOK 

OUR FREE CATALOG AND PRICES. 
[Hoosier sTove Factory 313 State St. Marion, Ind. 


Rhode Istand Reds 


Prize winners, S'ngle Comb Cockerels $1 to 
$3 each. A few Rose Comb Cockerels at $1 each. 
Get the best. This ad. will not appear again.: ! 














Cluster Springs, Halifax Co., Va. 






Jno. L. Hester, Durham, N. C. 
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If you 








of the family physician.” letter about that trip to Nantahala 








KEEN KUTTER 


A carving knife may appear all right at the 
store, but when put into service it may turn 
out to be too soft or too brittle. 


you take no risk. All Keen Kutter cutlery 
is of the highest possible grade of steel, 
tempered with the greatest accuracy, and 
tested thoroughly at the factory before being 
stamped with the trade mark. 


Every article bearing this name and trade 
mark is guaranteed to give perfect satigfac- 
tion or money refunded without question. 
Sold foroverforty yearsunderthis well-known motto: 
*‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. a 
SIMMONS HARDWARE Co., Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 





















Table Cutlery 


ask for Keen Kutter table cutlery 












—E.C.SIMMONS 
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PROGRESSIVE 


Just Send the Coupon—That's A 


Everybody take notice! 
tively and absolutely free! 


Farm Tool Grinder to you to use just as though it were your own. 


This wonderful farm-tool grinder is yours posi- 


I mean just what I say—every w ord of it. I will ship my 


You don’t send me a penny—just keep 
Fill out the coupon and send it to me. That’s all. I want you to get this 

ful Grinder on your farm and use it for ten days at my expense. Sharpen all your farm implements and 
farr ,.ls—your sickles, harrow discs, cultivator shovels—let it make money for you for ten days. At the end 
of u days send it back and I will pay the freight. Could I make you a fairer proposition than that? 
F¥ 1 tho’ you don’t keep the Grinder, I'll be glad I sent it to you. That’s one way of advertising. 


uakes Place of Back-Breaking Grindstone 


No more wees to break your hing fi bending ret | the A -time = emacs a. wonderful grinder, with Alectride wheels, 
sharpens ever rg rom your heaviest;farm implements to the finest carpenter tools in a jiff 

=o 3 * them perfect oe te ey. 
FREE COUPON 


est steel, 
W. S. Harman 7 


isi Erma Ye St MAIL COUPON TODAY 


your money in your pocket. 
won 


Sharpens 
- Alectride—the hardest substance known to man—will not draw the temper out of fin- 
not grind lop-sided. It works like a bicycle. 








10 MACHINES IN 


1—Sickle Grinding Whees 
2—Fine Grinding Wheel 
3—Coarse Grinding Wheel 


4—Harman Special Oil 
Stone 


5—Saw Gummer 
6—Sickle Holding Attach- 
ment 
7—Scythe Stone 
8—Harman Special Razer 
Hone 
9—Disc Grinding Attach- 
ment 
10—One Tool Rest 








Send in the coupon TO-DAY—and Ill immediatel 
your big free book, “Tee ne: also full particulars of marvelous free offer. 
Machine Shop, ’’and full particu- .S 
lars of the Free Trial on the 
Harman Farm Tool Grinder. I as- 
sume no obligations whatever. 


send you acopy of my big, valuable Free Book, 


—while this is still fresh in your mind. 
W. S. HARMAN, 


“The Farm Machine Shop, ’’ 
ven a you don’t want the grinder just now, get the book. 
you money, time and effort. Mail coupon to-day—NO 


It will save 


Ell W. S. HARMAN COMPANY °° W: Harrison. street 
% 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














